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INTRODUCTION 


To  the  friends  who  so  kindly  welcomed  Daisy 
Murphy  and  her  Pine  Lake  experiences,  I  now  sub- 
mit the  story  of  the  next  year  of  her  life.  It  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  one  you  have 
read.  We  met  Daisy  as  a  very  young  girl,  just 
entering  upon  the  stern  realities  of  life,  and  keenly 
enjoying  its  pleasures,  as  all  healthy  girls  do.  We 
watched  her  as  she  weighed  nvitters,  and  made  her 
decisions,  with  an  honest  heart,  never  forgetful  of 
the  home  teaching,  and  the  Christian  parents,  who 
trusted  her  to  do  the  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances. 

Now,  as  she  enters  upon  the  deeper  exi)eriences  of 
her  opening  womanhood,  as  she  passes  through  the 
first  great  sorrow  of  her  life,  enters  with  a  strong 
and  holy  purpose  upon  the  new  life  that  began  with 
her  wedding-day,  and  as  her  religious  experience 
widens  and  deepens,  may  her  friends  love  her  better 
still  than  they  have  while  following  her  sayings  and 
doings  as  the  moving  spirit  among  the  Pine  Lake 
people. 

Daisy  is  changing;  but  only  as  all  mortal?  do 
change  who  give  themselves  into  the  hands  of  God, 
to  be  moulded  into  the  image  of  His  Son,  Christ 
Jesus,  whose  name  becomes  the  keynote  of  her  life. 


•  iNrRouucrioN 

I  would  just  like  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  incline  to  'he  opinion  that  in  writing 
Daisy's  religious  experience  I  have  been  reaching 
after  \.\w  marvellous  and  sensational,  that  there  is 
really  nothing  unusual  about  it.  Thousands  of 
Christians  have  experiences  far  more  wonderful, 
whicii  go  to  prove  the  love,  sympathy  and  care  of 
the  ever-present  Father-God.  While  I  have  not 
gi\en  Daisy  my  own  experience,  I  have  given  Iier 
one  that  is  much  less  strikmg  in  its  i  velations  of 
the  great  G(k1  wi.i  hears  antl  answers  the  prayers 
of  Ilis  children.  I  know  Him  of  whom  I  have  been 
wpM"ng--know  Him  as  my  truest  atid  most  intimate 
Friend;  and  thousands  of  His  loved  ones,  all  over 
tile  world,  can  testify  of  experiencts  such  as  that 
which  mellowed  and  sanctified  the  life  of  our  friend 
Daisy.  May  His  blessing  go  with  the  little  story 
which  has  as  its  foundation  the  experiences  of 
those  who  know  the  living,  personal  Saviour. 

My  one  prayer,  as  "  The  Year  that  Followed  " 
goes  from  me  on  its  mission,  is  that  ^  jh 
brother  or  sister  who  reads  it  may  come  nearer  to 
Him,  and  learn  to  read  the  Christian's  motto, 
"  Absolute  Surrender,"  and  its  true  and  hidden 
meaning,  "  The  Life  that  is  Hid  with  Christ 
IN  God.'' 


\ 


The  Year  that  Followed 


CHAPTER  I. 

With  the  days  of  early  spring  a  terrible  sorrow 
came  to  us.     Mother  had  been  failing  all  winter 
The    doctor    said    she    had    no    disease,    but    day 
by  day  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker— just  fading 
away  before  our  eyes. 

During  January  and  February,  she  was  able  to 
sit  in  her  big  arm-chnir  hy  the  kitchen  fire  nearly 
all  day;  but  about  the  middle  of  March  she  became 
so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  sit  up  longer  than  a  few 
minutes  each  day  while  we  made  her  bed. 

Dell  was  with  us  now,  "  for  good,"  as  she  said, 
and  glad  we  were  to  have  her.  Her  bright,  cheery 
face  and  breezy  sayings  were  the  life  of  the  home 
that  winter;  and  her. silent  and  comforting  kiss,  in 
the  dark  hours  when  mother  lay  white  and  motion- 
less  on  the  bed,  unable  to  speak  a  word  to  us,  did  me 
more  good  than  all  the  words  that  coulu  have  been 
spoken. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  mother  seemed 
to  rally  n  httle;  but  the  apparent  improvement  onlv 
lasted  a  .ew  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
April  she  seem'  1  much  brighter  and  stronger  than 
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iisual.  Ansfus  arrived  hy  the  uodii  train,  and  sbe 
chatted  Willi  him  f(»r  a  while,  seetninjf  so  n.itcli 
l)etter  that  hope,  that  jiart  of  human  nature  which 
ihes  hardest,  sprang,'  up  in  m>;  heart  with  new  vigor. 

Hut  about  three  o'clock  tliat  afternoon,  as  father 
and  I  sat  hy  mother's  side,  a  sudden  chanj^^e  came 
over  her  features.  Angus  and  Dell  had  just  left 
the  nH)m,  and  she  asked  for  them,  in  a  tone  so  clear 
and  strong  that  they  heard  her  in  the  next  room 
and  came  in.  She  reached  out  her  hand  t.)  Dull,  and, 
as  she  hent  over  her,  tenderly  kissed  her  lips. 

"  God  bless  you,  daughter,"  she  said.  "  Give  Him 
your  heart.  And  stay  with  Daisy.  Dell.  She  needs 
you." 

The  unusual  strength  was  fast  leaving  her,  as 
she  held  out  a  hand  to  .Angus  and  one  to  me.  With 
the  sobs  almost  choking  me,  I  bent  and  kissed  the 
dear,  dear  lips  that  were  already  begiujiing  to  grow 
cold  in  death.  So  did  Angus;  and  then  she  laid 
my  hand  in  his  and  tried  to  speak.     All  the  words 

that  we  could  catch  were.  *'  God— comfort— bless 

»» 

Her  lips  still  moved,  but  .o  sound  came  from 
them,  as  she  feebly  reached  /or  father's  hand. 

Oh.  the  grandeur  of  the  faith  and  strength  of 
the  Christian,  in  the  most  terrible  exjjeriences  of 
life.  While  I  threw  myself  upon  the  floor  at  the 
bedside,  weeping  until  it  seemed  that  my  heart  must 
break,  father  calmly  bent  over  her,  holding  both  the 
cold,  limp  hands  in  his,  and  kissing  her  softly,  as 
he  began  to  repeat  in  a  low,  comforting  voice :  '     . 
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VVheti  thou  passest  tliroiiKh  the  waters,  I  will 
be  with  thee;  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 
overllov.  thee;  when  thou  w  dkcsc  throufjh  the  fire, 
tiiou  shall  ncjt  i,c  huri.ed;  neither  shall  ilie  tianies 
kindle  upon  thee, 

'"l-'or  1  am  the  Lord  .hy  (](m|,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.  .  .  .  l«'tar  not,  for  I  am 
with  thee/ 

'"Thine  eyes  sha'.  see  the  Kinj^  in  his  l)eauty,* 
Mary,"  he  went  tni,  bending  his  head  until  his  face 
was  close  to  hers,  "and  it  won't  be  lonp  before  we 
meet  agait>  " 

Suddemy  a  light,  as  of  glory  unspeakable,  broke 
upon  the  (juiet  face.  Her  eyes  opened  widely,  shin- 
ing with  a  joy  not  born  of  this  life,  .md  fixed  them- 
selves upon  Some  One— to  us  invisible,  but  none 
the  less  present  in  the  room.  I'or  a  moment  her 
voice  came  back  to  her,  but  sounding  far  away  and 
uncertain,  as  she  withdrew  one  hand  from  father's, 
and  stretched  it  out,  as  if  clasping  the  hand  of  the 
Pei  son  she  gazed  uix)n. 

"  Oh,  Willie,  heaven  is  not  far  (,  It  is  here, 
and  Jesus  reaches  out  I  lis  hand — on.  the  scarred 
hand,  that  was  pierced  ff)r  me.  Oh,  love  beyond  all 
power  to  realize!  Jesus— He  died  for  me.  Willie, 
it  won't— be  long.     It  won't  be  long.    Jesus !" 

Joy,  peace,  the  sweetness  of  love  unutterable — 
all  that  the  children  of  God  find  in  Him,  seemed 
to  be  breathed  in  that  one  word,  which  to  us  signi- 
fies all  of  good  that  life  present  and  eternal  contains, 
for  He  has  bought  it  for  us  by  His  own  precious 
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blood.  With  the  last,  long-drawn  syllable,  the  out- 
stretched hand  sank  powerless  on  the  coverlet,  the 
glory  died  out  of  the  countenance,  and  gradually  an 
expression  of  utter  peace  settled  upon  it. 

"  '  To  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,'  "  I 
heard  father  say,  as  he  dropped  on  his  knees  beside 
me,  and  laid  his  forehead  against  the  cold  hand, 
which  lay  so  still  and  nerveless  in  his  own.  His 
voice  had  an  odd  sound  to  my  ears,  as  though  he 
spoke  through  space.  Somehow,  the  sobs  which 
seemed  to  be  tearing  the  life  out  of  my  body,  sud- 
d.  nly  ceased.  I  seemed  to  hear  again  that  sweet, 
long-drawn  cry  of  "Jesus,"  and  then  I  knew  no 
more. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  on  the  bed  in 
a  room  opening  off  the  dining-room.  DpH  was 
bathing  my  lips  and  temples  with  cold  water,  while 
Angus  rubbed  my  hands  vigorously.  Dell  was 
crying ;  and  the  first  remembrance  of  what  had  taken 
])lace  that  came  to  me,  was  brought  to  my  mind 
by  some  of  her  warm  tears  falling  on  my  face. 
Then,  as  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  sit  up,  the 
terrible  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation  came 
over  me,  which  only  they  know  who  have  them- 
selves lost  a  mother  like  mine.  With  a  bitter  groan 
I  sank  back  on  the  pillow,  and  hid  my  face  from 
the  two  who  would  have  comforted  me  if  they 
could.  Leaving  a  tender  kiss  on  my  forehead,  Dell 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  Angus  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  the  bed.  He  did  not  speak,  but  there  was 
a  world  of  sympathy  in  the  gentle  clasp  of  the  hand 
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which  removed  one  of  mine   from  my  face  and 
held  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  Hfe  a  feeling  of  rebellion 
against  God  took  possession  of  me.  Why  had  He 
taken  my  darling  mother  from  me  like  this?  Why 
did  He  create  human  beings  to  be  parted  from  their 
loved  ones  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  death?— to  die, 
and  be  buried  deep  in  the  cold,  earth,  away  from  our 
sight  for  ever.  Surely  it  would  have  been  far  more 
merciful  to  have  never  created  us  at  all.  A  thought 
came  to  me  of  a  debate  I  had  heard  at  Pine  Lake, 
on  the  question,  "Is  life  worth  living?"  And  in 
the  depths  of  my  heart,  I  passionately  answered, 
'•  No."  What  would  life  be  worth  to  me  without 
her? 

In  the  selfishness  of  a  first  great  grief  I  forgot 
the  dear  ones  who  were  left  to  me ;  forgot  the  lone- 
liness of  the  man  who  knelt  in  the  next  room  by 
the  still  form  of  her  who  had  been  as  half  of  his 
own  soul  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  whom  he 
now  surrendered  to  the  God  who  gave  her;  forgot 
the  dear  girl  who  loved  me  as  her  own  sister,  and 
forgot  the  loving  heart  beside  me,  which  ached  now 
in  sympathy  with  my  sorrow,  and  asked  for  nothing 
better  in  life  than  to  comfort  me,  work  for  me,  and 
shield  me,  as  long  as  life  should  last. 

He  bent  over  me  now,  whispering  words  of  com- 
fort; but  I  did  not  answer  him.  I  could  not.  My 
heart  seemed  cold  and  dead,  and  my  brain  alive  to 
only  one  thought—that  mother  was  dead— dead. 

Oh,  the  horror  of  it!    There  she  lay  in  the  next 
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room,  rigitl  and  cold,  and  pale  as  the  marble  which 
would  soon  stand  in  solemn  whiteness  over  her 
grave.  No  more  sweet  words  of  motherly  counsel, 
no  more  tender  caresses,  no  more  mother  for  me. 
How  could  I  bear  it  ?  The  power  to  weep  had  gone 
from  me,  and  the  tears  that  should  have  relieved 
me  seemed  pouring  back  upon  my  brain,  and  burn- 
ing there  until  I  writhed  in  agony. 

"  Daisy,  darling,"  said  Angus,  with  a  note  of  pain 
in  his  voice,  which  somehow  found  its  way  to  my 
aching  heart  and  softened  it,  and  I  whispered : 

"  Angus,  please  leave  me  alone  for  a  little  while. 
I  can't  talk,  and  I  can't  listen.    I  want  to  be  alone." 
With  a  silent  kiss  he  went  out,  and  on  my  cheek, 
with  the  kiss,  lay  a  big  tear.   Poor  fellow !  I  realized 
how  selfish  I  was  in  sending  him  away  thus,  but  I 
felt  that  I  must  be  alone,  and  could  not  endure  the 
look   or  the   touch   of  even  my  dearest  friends.     I 
sprang  from  the  bed,   locked  the  door,  and  then 
walked    the    floor,    wringing    my  hands    like     one 
insane.      At  last  I  clutched  my    head    with    both 
hands,  for  it   felt  as  though   it  would  burst,  and 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  by  the  bed.    I  could  not 
utter  a  word,  and  the  great  drops  of  sweat  rolled 
from  my  body,  while  the  veins  in  my  forehead  stood 
out  against  my  hands  like  hard,  knotted  cords.    The 
one  dim  thought  I  was  conscious  of  was  that,  if 
there  was  help  in  God,  I  stood  in  supreme  need  of 
it,  and  by  this  sign  of  kneeling  before  Him,  I  be- 
sought the  help  I  could  not  find  words  or  power  to 
ask  for. 
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How  long  I  knelt  there  I  do  not  know ;  but  at  last 
the  awful  strain  seemed  to  lessen  a  little,  and  I  found 
myself  murmuring,  with  dry  lips  and  parched 
tongue. 

"  Oh,  God,  helji — for  mother's  sake — help  her 
child." 

Was  it  mother,  or  was  it  only  memory?  Sweet 
and  clear  as  the  moment  her  dying  lips  had  uttered 
it.  came  that  one  word,  "  Jesus."  It  fell  upon  my 
tortured  soul  like  summer  rain  upon  sun-baked 
ground,  and  my  hard,  rebellious  heart  unconsciously 
softened.  There  I  knelt,  hearing,  feeling  only  that 
name — that  name  all-powerful,  high  over  all — taking 
possession  of  my  soul,  permeating  my  whole  being 
with  its  sweet  and  heavenly  influence.  The  wild, 
maddening  grief  was  gone,  and  I  was  calm ;  but,  oh, 
so  heartsore  and  lonely.  It  still  seemed  that  I  could 
not  live  without  her,  that  her  soul  had  been  so  knit 
to  mine  that  neither  could  be  parted  from  the  other. 

Again  the  name,  "  Jesus,"  seemed  breathed  into 
my  soul;  this  time  with  a  new  comfort,  a  new  sig- 
nificance. Somehow,  I  felt  that  mother  was  not 
so  far  away — not  dead,  but  only  gone  from  my  sight 
for  a  little  while.  And  with  that  name  sounding 
softly  through  my  soul,  I  began  to  realize  a  little 
more  of  what  it  means,  "Jesus!"—"  He  shall  save 
His  people  from  their  sins." 

I  had  sinned  blackly  in  so  rebelling  against  the 
heavenly  Father;  but  He  who  "  knoweth  our  frame, 
and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust,"  knew  the  ter- 
rible wrench  that  had  made  my  weak  human  heart 
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cry  out  aga.nst  Ilim ;  and,  "  as  one  whom  his  mother 
aMTifor  eth     so  my  Lord  comforted  me;   and  with 

ZfV'l"   '^";"''''"^  ^'■^'^  *h^  ^"tense  agony 
that  had  held  me,  I  whispered,  ^ 

•*  Thy  will  be  .done." 

Who  shall  say  that  the  spirits  of  those  who  are 
gone  are  mdhons  ot  miles  away,  in  some  far-cf¥ 
c.ty,  walled  m  by  blocks  of  jewel-studded  gold? 

Surely  there  is  nought  to  divide  us  but"  the 
ved  of  mortality,  which  the  hand  of  death  alone 

'2c'!  vT  •'':''"•  ^"''  sometimes,  at  certain 
places  in  life,  it  becomes  so  thin  that  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  can  almost  see  through  its  closely-woven 
meshes  into  the  glories  beyond.  Still  more  fre- 
quently does  the  ear  catch  snatches  of  the  language 
of  heaven,  thrilling  the  immortal  spirit  with  "  the 
earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come  "—its  everlasting 
heritage  in  glory.  ^ 

So  was  my  soul  quickened  that  afternoon.     My 
mother  vvas  there.     Once-once  only-I  felt  the 
ouch  of  her  hand  on  my  head  (that  caressing  touch 
I  knew  so  well),  and  it  brought  me  sweetest  comfort 
Then  again  she  spoke,  as  in  her  dying  moments, 
tha    one  word,  "Jesus,"  and  I  saw  again  the  en- 
raptured face  of  the  dying  Christian,  the  glory-lit 
eyes,  the  hps  that  had  parted  in  a  smile  of  heavenly 
rad,ance,  as  she  had  stretched  out  her  hand  to  clasp 
the  Hand  held  out  to  her-that  nail-pierced  Hand, 
hat  for  centuries  has  reached  down  in  pity  and 
love  sublime    to  the  children  of  earth.     And  now 
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she  was  with  Him— gloriously  happy  for  evermore. 
No  more  weariness;  no  more  weakness;  no  more 
care  or  sorrow.    Could  I  wish  her  back? 

But  again  the  heart-ache  and  loneliness  almost 
overpowered  me,  and  with  utter  weakness,  I  whis- 
pered again, 

"  Thy  will  be  done ;  but,  oh,  Jesus,  help  me." 

Something,  I  knew  not  what,  raised  my  head, 
and  I  beheld  before  me  a  dim  vision — my 
mother.  She  stood  looking  down  upon  me, 
with  eyes  full  of  love  and  pity,  but,  oh,  so  trans- 
6gured  with  happiness  that  I  gazed  at  her  in  wonder, 
scarcely  realizing  that  the  sweet,  peaceful  counten- 
ance could  become  so  changed.  Her  long  brown 
hair  was  unbound  and  hanging  about  her  shoulders, 
her  form  was  enveloped  in  a  long,  loose  robe,  almost 
transparent  in  its  whiteness,  reminding  me  of  the 
vision  one  saw  of  old,  when  he  said  that  the  robes 
'  'iieaven  were  "  white  and  shining,  so  as  no  fuller 
upon  earth  could  white  them."  She  held  out  both 
hands  to  me,  with  a  smile,  much  as  she  used  to  do 
when  I  was  a  tiny  child,  and  thought  the  one  seat  of 
honor  in  the  whole  world  was  mother's  knee.  That 
gesture  in  the  days  of  childhood  meant  "Come," 
and  I  understood  her  now,  and  answered, 

"Mother,  darling,  I  will." 

Her  features  broke  into  a  still  more  luminous 
smile,  and  gradually  face  and  form  took  on  such 
dazzling  radiance  that  I  could  scarcely  look  upon 
her.  Yet  I  could  not  withdraw  my  eyes.  Then  a 
Hand  appeared— only  one  Hand;  but  on  the  palm 
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and  back  was  a  livid  red  scar.  It  placed  a  crown  of 
purest  gold  on  my  mother's  head,  and  she  turned 
from  me  to  bow  in  adoration  before  the  Saviour 
whom  she  had  loved  and  served,  and  whom  she  now 
saw  face  to  face. 

And  then  the  room  was  filled  with  a  glory  beyond 
all  description.  Brighter  and  brighter  glowed  the 
radiance  from  the  form  before  me,  until  my  mortal 
eyes  could  bear  it  no  longer;  and  with  a  great  cry 
of  "  Mother!"     I  lost  consciousness. 

Dell  told  me  afterwards  that  they  heard  the  cry 
in  the  dining-room,  and  tried  to  open  the  door. 
Fmding  it  locked,  Angus  had  taken  the  key  from 
another  door,  and  with  some  difficulty  pushed  the 
mside  key  through,  and  then  unlocked  the  door  and 
entered,  to  find  me  lying  upon  the  fioor. 

I  slept  soundly  for  hours,  and  when  at  last  I 
awoke  it  was  with  a  sweet  feeling  of  rest  in  body 
and  soul.  The  anguish  had  gone  for  ever ;  so  had 
the  heart-ache  and  the  loneliness.  I  would  always 
miss  her  bodily  presence  in  the  home,  but  I  realized 
the  truth  of  her  statement  that  heaven  is  not  a  land 
that  is  very  far  off  to  those  who  are  the  children 
of  God. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Next  morning  I  stole  into  mother's  room  all 
alone.  Going  over  to  the  casket,  which  stood  within 
d  curtained  bay-window,  among  the  flowers  she  had 
loved  so  well,  I  raised  one  of  the  window  blinds  and 
gazed  long  upon  the  peaceful  features.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  flower-stands,  and  choosing  the  blossoms 
that  she  had  best  loved,  I  laid  them  loosely  about  her 
head,  against  the  white  satin  folds  of  the  casket's 
lining;  a  calla  lily  on  her  bosom,  and  some  white 
carnations  in  the  folded  hands.  And  then  I  pressed 
my  lips  to  the  cold  forehead,  and  kneeling  by  the 
coflin  with  my  hands  upon  the  marble  hands  of  the 
deaa,  consecrated  myself,  my  life,  and  all  my  pov/ers 
to  the  service  of  my  mother's  God.  Such  a  feeling 
of  utter  peace  came  to  me  that  when,  an  hour 
later,  T  went  out  of  that  room,  I  was  filled  with  a 
strength,  a  resolution,  and  a  holy  joy,  such  as  only 
the  children  of  the  Most  High  can  understand. 

Dell,  with  a  heart  as  sore  as  mine,  was  brav^  y 
doing  the  housework  that  always  must  be  done,  d 
matter  what  is  happening  in  a  home,  and  I  remem- 
bered how  little  I  had  done  to  help  her. 

"  Dell,  dear,  you  look  tired  out,"  I  said,  putting 
an  arm  about  her  waist.  "  Go  and  lie  down  for  a 
little  while.     I'll  see  to  the  work." 

She  looked  up  gratefully,  but  shook  her  head. 
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"I  must  keep  going,  Daisy,"  she  answered.  "  I 
can't  keep  still  a  minute.  I  tried  to  sleep  last  night, 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  should  go  crazy." 

"But,  Dell,"  I  said,  "you  can't  go  on  much 
longer  like  this.    You  must  have  rest,  you  know." 

"  I'll  rest  after  a  while,"  she  answered  evasively, 
dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  one  hand, 
while  she  caught  up  a  water  pail  with  the  other,  and 
ran  out  to  the  pump. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  worked  with  her; 
and  as  often  as  was  possible,  when  friends  .  ailed,' 
and  one  of  us  had  to  be  with  them,  I  made  Dell  go! 
Somehow,  I  felt  that  a  frequent  look  at  that  beautiful 
face  m  the  coffin  there,  would  help  to  calm  the  over- 
wrought nerves;  and,  anyway,  the    necessity    for 
talking  to  callers  would  at  least  help  to  keep  her 
from  brooding  over  our  sorrow.     All  the  evening 
the  house  was  crowded  with  friends  and  neighbors. 
None  of  us  slept  that  night.  Dell  looked  worn  and 
feverish,  but  nothing  could  persuade  her  to  try  to 
rest.    As  for  father,  he  sat  all  night  long,  as  Angus 
told  me  he  had  done  the  previous  night,  in  mother's 
big  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  casket,  scarcely  tak- 
mg  his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  face  among  the 
flowers,  not  one  of  which  was  more  lovely  than  the 
waxen  features  that  smiled  so  peacefully  still,  with 
just  the  reflex  of  the  glory  that  had  transfigured 
them,  when  the  white  lips  uttered  that  last  cry  of 
"  Jesus."  Now  and  then,  his  lips  moved  silently  and 
I  knew  he  was  praying. 
Once,  toward  morning,  I  slipped  into  the  room 
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and  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  putting  my 
arm  around  his  neck  and  my  cheek  against  his. 

It  IS  best,  my  1>aisy,"  he  said  softly,  as  if  but 
speakmg  his  thoughts  at  the  moment.  "  God  knows 
best,  and  mother  is  better  with  Him.  I  don't  wish 
iier  back,  but— oh,  child,  it  will  be  lonely  when— 
when  we  can't  see  her  face." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  few  minutes ; 
then  I  told  him  the  experience  of  the  day  before,' 
and  the  change  it  had  wrought  in  me.  He  did 
not  speak  till  I  had  finished,  but  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  Then  he  caught  mp  in  his  arms, 
and  looked  search ingly  into  m  /  face. 

"  You'll  be  another  such  as  sue  has  been,"  he  said 
at  last,  with  a  loving  look  at  the  dear  form  before 
us.  "  It  needed  but  this  sorrow  to  bring  out  the 
likeness  in  face  and  character.  God  bless  you, 
daughter.  I  can  ask  of  Him  nothing  better  for  you 
than  that  you  may  grow  more  and  more  like  the 
little  mother  as  you  grow  older." 

He  put  me  gently  from  him,  and  leaning  his  head 
on  his  hand,  returned  to  his  silent  watch,  so  I  went 
out  and  closed  the  door,  leaving  him  alone  with  his 
beloved  dead. 
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CHAPTER  I 'I. 


Soon  after  noon  the  next  day,  a  succession  of 
vehicles  streamed  up  the  lane  until  all  the  yard  was 
full,  and  numbers  drcvc  into  an  adjoining  field. 
Then  the  black-piunicc  hearse  drove  slowly  up  to 
the  garden-gate,  the  minister  took  his  book  from 
his  pocket,  and  the  service  began. 

Dell  stood,  straight  anil  motionless,  at  the  head 
of  tiie  coffin  beside  father.  The  heavy  crape  veil 
was  thrown  back  from  her  face,  and  she  stood 
gazing,  white  and  tearless,  at  the  face  of  the  only 
woman  who  had  ever  seemed  like  a  mother  to  her. 
The  stern,  set  look  on  her  face  was  not  good  to  see. 

Father  stood  with  bowed  head  during  the  short 
service,  and  when  the  lid  of  the  casket  was  screwed 
on,  he  drew  my  hand  thro<igh  his  arm,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  side.  Then  Angus  took  Dell's  arm,  and  we 
followed  the  pall-bearers  with  their  precious  burden 
down  the  garden-path,  between  the  beds  where  the 
crocuses  and  primroses  were  just  beginning  to  show 
themselves  after  their  long  winter's  sleep — fit  type 
of  the  resurrection,  when  all  who  sleep  shall  rise 
again,  having  for  the  corrupted  clay  the  new  body, 
the  same,  but  changed;  even  as  the  plant  springs 
from  the  apparently  dead  bulb.  None  of  us 
spoke  during  that  slow  ride  to  the  church,  but 
I   thanked   God   that   the  terrible  grief  was  over. 
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I  missed  the  dear  mother,  God  knows,  but  what 
right  had  I  to  selfishly  grieve  because  Jesus 
had  calletl  her  home  and  given  her  the  everlasting 
porti()n  with  Himsel  ;  the  Father's  house  of  many 
mansions  ?  It  was  well  with  her;  and  I  could  but 
thank  Him  for  leaving  her  with  us  so  long. 

We  followed  the  casket  as  it  was  borne  up  the 
church  aisle  and  placed  before  the  pulpit,  while  the 
choir  sang,  oftly,  a  stanza  of  *'  Safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus."  How  sweetly  the  tender  old  hymn  fell  upon 
my  ear  that  day — 

"Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
Safe  on  His  gentle  breast, 
There  by  His  love  o'ershadowed, 
Sweetly  my  soul  shall  rest." 

She  was  safe  for  ever,  and  supremely  happy.  The 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  like  rain,  but  they  were 
not  now  the  tears  of  bitterness. 

Tlie  sermon  was  earnest  and  touching,  for  the 
pastor  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  one  who 
vyas  gone.  He  had  seen  something  of  her  Ixjautiful 
life  and  deep  spiritual  experience  since  he  had  come 
among  us  two  years  ago,  and  he  spoke  accordingly. 
Although  he  had  not  been  present  when  she  went 
home,  he  had  heard  from  Angus  an  account 
of  her  last  moments;  and  his  description  of  that 
triumphant  victory  over  death  brought  tears  to 
niany  an  eye,  unused  to  such  visitants,  and  convic- 
tion to  more  than  one  soul  hitherto  careless  or 
doubtful  concerning  the  realities  of  the  future  life. 
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Rut  to  Dell,  who  had  stood  by  that  deatli-bed,  and 
seen  and  ht.ird  what  no  human  tongue  could  adc- 
(|uately  describe — the  glory  of  the  heaven-lit  coun- 
tenance, and  that  never-to-be-forgotten  cry  with 
which  she  rose  to  meet  her  Redeemer — to  Dell  that 
tetulerly  told  history  was  as  nothing  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  separation;  and  the  earnest,  pleading 
exhortation  with  which  it  was  concluded,  to  all  who 
knew  not  this  Jesus,  to  come  to  Him  and  find  in  His 
companionship  all  that  the  S'  nl  of  the  one  just  de- 
parted had  found,  fell  upon  dca*  ears  in  her  case. 
As  the  people  filed  up  the  aisles  for  a  last  look  at 
the  calm,  sweet  face  in  the  coffin,  sho  shivered  like 
one  chilled  througii  with  cold.  When  tiie  last  one 
had  passed  by.  and  the  pastor  beckoned  to  us,  h.ie 
rose  at  once,  but  the  first  step  she  took  I  saw  her 
clutch  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  Angus  sprang  to 
catch  her  arm.  Then  father  drew  me  out  of  the 
seat  and  up  to  the  open  casket.  Heavy  ^obs  shook 
his  frame  as  he  bent  to  kiss  for  the  last  time  the 
lips  of  her  who  had  been  the  one  and  only  love  of  his 
manhood.  Never  again  would  that  face  be  lifted 
to  his  to  return  his  lo\  ing  caresses,  but  he  pressed 
his  face  to  the  cold  cheek  and  whispered, 
"  Good-bye.  It  won't  be  long,  Mary!" 
Ler  dying  assurance.  With  these  words  in  my 
mind,  and  with  a  last  look  upon  the  still  features 
of  my  mother.  I,  too,  kissed  the  loved  clay 
tenderly,  and  turned  away  lo  try  to  comfort  father. 
The  next  instant  we  were  startled  to  hear  Dell's 
voice,  clear  as  a  bell  and  sharp  in  its  utterance, 
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though  not  loud  enough  for  those  farther  back  in 
the  church  to  hear, 

"<Io(l  has  taken  you  from  us,  mother,  they  say: 
and  you  are  happy.  Good-bye  for  ever.  I'll  never 
see  you  again,  for  I  hate  Him— I  hate  Him." 

Angus  started  as  if  stung,  and  hastily  vv.  pered 
something  to  her.  She  did  not  appear  to  notice  him, 
as  she  rei)eated,  in  a  voice  in  which  defiance  mingled 
with  the  agony  of  the  parting  grief,  "  I  hate  Him !" 
Then  she  took  the  calla  lily  from  the  clasp  of  the 
dead  fingers,  and  placed  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
murmuring, 

"Good-bye.  mother."  as  the  beloved  face  was 
hidden  from  her  sight,  as  she  thought,  for  ever. 

I  tried  to  think  what  her  grief  must  be,  for  she 
had  loved  the  mother  of  her  adoption  better  than 
many  a  daughter  loves  her  own ;  and  at  this  moment 
I  knew  she  had  no  \\o\^  of  ever  beholding  her 
face  again. 

What  is  a  parting,  which  .ve  know  is  but  for  a 
little  while,  compared  with  the  terrible  blackness  of 
the  misery  of  that  sorrow  which  is  without  hope- 
when  the  soul  cries  out  for  its  loved  one,  and  the 
only  answer  it  receives  is  the  awful,  hopeless  silence 
of  the  vast  Unknown,  which  spreads  itself  in  endless 
chaos  before  the  eyes  of  the  mortal  who  rejects  God 
and  His  revelation  of  the  life  eternal. 

Poor  Dell !  It  v.as  indeed  a  terrible  hour  for  her. 
As  we  stood  by  the  open  grave,  I  put  my  arms 
around  he. ,  and  felt  her  quiver  in  every  nerve  as  the 
cofjfin  was  lowered  into  the  ground. 
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But  to  my  own  soul  had  returned  the  sweet, 
cahn  joy;  and  as  the  earth  clattered  upon  the 
casket,  I  seemed  to  see  again  the  radiant  face,  as  it 
turned  from  her  child  to  the  Jesus  who  had  been  her 
joy,  her  light,  her  salvation,  her  all  in  all. 

Once  more  the  beautiful  words  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice fell  upon  my  ear,  recalling  for  a  moment  a 
pathetic  scene  at  a  tiny  grave  in  Pine  Lake. 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

He  who  spake  the  words  long  ago,  who  was  lifted 
up  in  order  that  He  might  draw  all  men  unto  Him- 
self, was  surely  there  that  day,  with  His  tender, 
human  heart  full  of  the  love  and  pity  of  the  Infinite 
God — there,  with  His  all-sustaining  sympathy,  to  up- 
hold and  help  us  who  were  left  behind. 

"  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto 
me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

The  solemn  voice  of  the  minister  seemed  to  have 
in  it  a  note  of  triumph,  as  he  uttered  the  w^ords. 
They  were  no  form  at  this  grave,  for  she  rested 
from  her  labors,  and  her  works  would  follow  her 
while  all  who  knew  her  lived.  Still  on  and  on 
would  her  influence  extend,  through  the  lives  of 
those  whom  she  had  influenced,  like  the  ripples  of  a 
pool  into  which  a  pebble  had  been  thrown,  circling 
ever  wider  and  wider  until  they  break  upon  the 
shore.     So  would  the  influence  of  that  consecrated 
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Christian    life    spread   and    ever   extend,   until    its 
ripples  lost  themselves  upon  the  shores  of  eternity. 

When  the  mound  was  smoothly  rounded,  we 
turned  away.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  all  the  way 
home,  and  the  moment  we  entered  the  house,  Dell 
went  straight  to  mother's  room  and  closed  the  door. 
None  of  us  disturbed  her,  and  in  about  an 
hour  she  came  out,  and  went  on  with  the  evening 
work,  still  in  silence,  and  with  that  hard,  set  look  on 
her  face  that  was  so  painful  to  see. 

As  the  day  deepened  into  twilight,  Angus  called 
me  aside  and  gave  me  a  folded  paper.  On  open- 
ing it,  I  recognized  mother's  handwriting,  and 
noticed  that  the  date  was  but  two  weeks  pre- 
vious to  that  of  her  death.  It  was  a  letter  to  him. 
in  which  she  told  of  her  fast-failing  strength,  and 
her  certainty  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  She  said 
that  she  was  satisfied  to  go,  at  rest  in  body  and  soul, 
and  just  calmly  awaiting  the  summons  home.  Her 
one  request  was  that  we  should  not  allow  her  de- 
parture from  the  home  to  alter  the  plans  laid  for 
our  wedding  in  June. 

"  You  know,"  she  had  v/ritten,  "  that  I  cannot 
say  much  about  this  to  our  Daisy.  She  feels  so 
keenly  the  thought  of  parting,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  talk  matters  over  with  her  without  making  her 
miserable;  so  I  have  adopted  this  plan  of  making 
my  wishes  known.  When  I  am  gone,  Angus,  show 
this  letter  to  her.  She  may  wish  to  postpone  the 
marriage,  because  her  mother  has  so  recently  gone 
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home,  hut  if  she  knows  that  my  last  wish  is  that 
not  a  plan  may  be  altered  on  that  account,  she  will 
act  accordingly. 

"  God  only  knows  how  soon  my  dear  husband 
may  follow  me,  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the 
girls  as  being  left  all  alone  in  the  world.  Daisy  has 
no  relatives,  and  Delia  worse  than  none.  To  be 
sure,  I  can  trust  them  to  the  care  of  the  great  Father, 
but  under  Him,  in  case  of  their  father's  death  I 
leave  them  .'o  you,  Angus.  I  feel  that  you  are 
worthy  of  a  dying  mother's  trust,  and  I  am  at  re<!t 
concerning  my  child's  future.  As  your  wife,  I  kn^ 
that  she  will  be  loved  and  cherished  as  fondly  as  I 
have  been,  and  this  is  the  highest  commendation 
I  can  give  you. 

"  I  want  you  to  consider  Delia  as  Daisy's  own 
sister,  Angus.  They  share  alike  in  our  home  and 
property,  for  she  has  taken  the  place,  in  the  home, 
of  the  dear  girl  long  since  gone  to  the  heaven  which 
I  am  nearing.    I  hope  I  may  see  you  before  I  go. 

The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways.'  " 

"  How  shall  it  be,  Daisy?"  asked  Angus,  gently, 
as  I  finished  the  letter.  I  had  seen  her  write  it,  little 
1  ts  at  a  time,  as  her  strength  permitted,  and  at  the 
memory  the  tears  would  come. 

"  It  shall  be  as  she  wished,  Angus,"  I  replied. 

Then  we  heard  father's  slow  footstep  coming  up 
the  garden  path,  and  went  together  to  the  door  to 
meet  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


That  night  Dell  and  I  slept  together,  and  I  was 
awakened  during  the  night  by  her  voice.    She  was 
tossing  and  rolling  about,  muttering  disjointed  sen- 
tences, and  for  a  few  moments  I  paid  no  attention 
to  her.    At  length,  however,  her  bare  arm  came  in 
contact  with  my  face,  and  I  was  startled  to  feel  it 
burning  hot.     In  an  instant  I  was  out  of  bed,  and 
had  lighted  a  lamp.     She  stared  at  me  with  wide, 
gleaming  eyes,  as  I  laid  a  hand  on   her  forehead 
vyhich  was  hot  and  feverish,  and  her  temples  were 
throbbing. 

"Mother,  you've  come  back,"  she  exclaimed, 
grasping  my  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  clinging  to  it 
as  if  she  never  meant  to  let  it  go. 

"  No,  Dell,  mother  isn't  here.  Don't  you  know 
me?  I'm  Daisy,"  I  replied,  but  s!;e  shook  her 
head.  Placing  my  finger  on  her  pulse,  I  found 
that  It  was  flying,  an<'  lost  no  time  in  calling 
Angus  and  father.  While  they  were  di-ssing, 
I  hurried  on  my  clothes,  wondering,  meanwhile' 
what  I  could  do  for  her.  That  she  was  already  in 
a  raging  fever  I  could  see,  inexperienced  though  I 
was.  Oh,  if  mother  were  only  here  to  tell  me  what 
to  do! 

Father  entered  the  room  presently,  and  went  up  to 
the  bed.  He,  too,  felt  her  pulse,  and  then  turned 
to  me  with  the  question, 
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''How  long:  lias  she  been  like  this?" 
"I  clon't  know,  father,"  I  answered.  "She 
wakened  me  a  few  minutes  ago  with  tossing  and 
muttenng,  and  I  thought  she  was  only  a  trifle  rest- 
less as  she  often  is  when  anything  has  excited  her, 
untd  her  arm  fell  across  my  face.  It  was  so  hot 
that  :t  frightened  me,  and  I  got  up  and  called  you 
at  once.  ^ 

He  went  out,  and  a  moment  later  I  heard  him 
talkmg  to  Angus,  in  the  kitchen.  Then  the  outside 
door  closed,  and  father   came  back  upstairs  to  our 

"Angus  hLs  gone  for  the  doctor,"  he  said,  silting 
down  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

';  Doctor!"  exclaimed  Dell,  catching  up  the  word, 
as  ,t  fel.  m  with  the  fancies  of  her  fevered  brain. 

There  s  no  use,  father.  He  can't  do  anything  for 
Iier.  She  s  dymg  before  our  eyes,  and  nothing  can 
save  her  No  one  can  help  her  but  God,  and  He 
won  t.  I  ve  asked  Him  over  and  over  again  I've 
prayed  tdl  I'm  weary  of  the  thought  of  prayer,  and 
He  won  t  listen.    T  hate  Him." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Delia,  dear!"  I  whispered,  stroking 
her  hot  forehead,  and  for  a  few  moment«  she  lay 
still.  ^ 

"  I  want  some  water,  mother.  I'm  burning  upV 
she  said  presently,  and  with  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  father  went  to  bring  it. 

All  the  time  Angus  was  gone  she  talked,  with 
httle  cessation,  the  word  "  mother  "  seldom  absent 
trom  her  lips  for  a  minute  at  a  time.  When  the 
doctor  came,  he  examined  her,  and  asked  a  few  brief 
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I  could  only  tell  him  what  I  had  told 


questions, 
father. 

"  Has  she  seemed  to  he  much  worried,  or  troubled, 
of  late?"  he  asked. 

"  She  has  not  seemed  so  until  the  last  few  days," 
I  replied ;  "  but  she  is  not  one  to  show  her  feelings 
very  readily.  Judging  from  her  random  talk  to- 
night, and  from  her  behavior  since  mother's  death, 
I  think  she  has  been  in  a  very  troubled  state  of  mind 
for  some  time  past;  but  she  had  been  bright  and 
cheery,  outwardly,  up  till  the  day  mother  died. 
Dell  would  be  that  to  help  others  bear  up,  even  if 
her  own  herrt  was  breaking." 

"  How  has  she  seemed  since  Mrs.  Murphy  died  ?" 
he  inquired. 

I  told  him  as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  when  I 
narrated  the  scene  at  the  church,  and  of  the  hour  she 
had  spent  alone  in  mother's  empty  room,  he  nodded 
slightly. 

"  Been  working  on  her  for  some  time,  I  should 
judge,"  he  remarked.  "The  strain  of  to-day  has 
overcome  her  completely.  A  case  of  nervous  dis- 
order and  brain  fever." 

"  Is  she  very  seriously  ill  ?"  asked  father. 

"  Tell  you  better  in  the  morning,"  answered  the 
doctor,  opening  his  satchel.  He  left  medicine,  with 
directions  for  its  use,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the 
S'.ck  girl,  and  went  away,  promising  to  call  again 
in  the  morning. 

Morning  seen.ed  long  in  coming,  with  Dell  tossing 
about  the  bed,  raving  of  the  days  when  mother  had 
*--n  with  us.     She  recalled  things  that  had  hap- 
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pencci  when  we  were  children,  and  "  Mother 
Alurphy  "  liad  been  her  refuge  and  comfort  when  her 
vixenish  aunt  had  made  her  hfe  all  but  unbearable, 
and  yet  refused  to  give  her  up. 

But  she  talked  more  often  of  the  months  she  had 

been  with  us  as  our  own — as  mother's  daughter 

and  I  realized  more  of  what  life  must  be  without  a 
mother  than  I  had  ever  before  imagined,  as  I  listened 
to  the  sick  girl,  in  her  delirium,  talking  more  freely 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  senses,  of  the  awful 
want  of  her  childhood,  and  how  sweet  it  was  to  find 
at  last  a  real  mother,  to  love  and  honor,  and  to  call 
her  own  mother.  But  her  ravings  always  terminated 
with  the  one  burden  of  her  trouble— God  only  could 
have  given  that  mother  health  and  strength,  and 
left  her  with  us— but  He  wouldn't.  She  had  pleaded 
and  prayed  for  months,  and  He  had  refused  her 
heart's  appeal,  and  the  sentence  she  had  uttered  in 
the  church  was  reiterated  again  and  again-"  I  hate 
God— I  hate  Him— I  hate  Him!" 

Sometimes  it  was  in  a  low  voice  of  concentrated 
hatred,  sometimes  in  a  loud,  defiant  tone,  and  often 
with  a  bitter  wail  of  agony.  Once,  just  before  day- 
break, she  started  up  in  bed,  and  cried  shrilly : 

"  God,  You  took  my  father  and  mother  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  put  me  where  I  was  treated  worse 
than  the  dog  that  lay  in  the  stable.  Now  You've 
taken  the  dear,  adopted  mother  who  really  loved 
me— the  mother  I  loved  better  than  all  other  beings 
put  together.  You  took  her— because  You  had  the 
power  to  take  her,  and  I  couldn't  keep  her  from 
You.    You  have  the  power  to  take  Daisy  and  father, 
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too;  and  You  have  the  power  to  crush  me.  But  I 
tell  You  to  Your  face,  I  hate  You!  I  defy  You! 
I  hate  You !" 

Shuddering  with  horror,  I  put  my  arms  around 
her,  and  with  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  lie  down 
again.  A  little  later,  the  powder  she  had  swallowed 
began  to  take  effect,  and  she  fell  into  an  uneasy  doze. 

When  Dr.  Lennox  came  again,  he  ordered  chopped 
ice  for  her  head,  gave  some  more  directions,  left  a 
different  medicine,  and  went  away,  with  the  inti- 
mation that  he  would  be  back  during  the  afternoon, 
and,  if  possible,  would  bring  a  nurse  with  him  from 
the  town. 

The  hours  wore  slowly  away.  Angus  and  father 
did  the  work  as  best  they  could,  and  I  never  left 
Dell  for  a  moment. 

When  the  doctor  again  arrived,  shortly  after 
noon,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  nurse  he  brought 
was  Mrs.  Werry,  an  old  friend  of  mother's.  She 
was  well  known  as  an  excellent  nurse,  although  she 
had  not  spent  months  in  training  in  a  hospital. 
Perhaps  she  was  all  the  better  for  having  acquired 
her  knowledge  and  skill,  not  as  a  business,  but  only 
through  love  and  sympathy  for  her  suffering  fellow- 
beings.  When  she  heard  that  Dr.  Lennox  was  in- 
quiring for  a  nurse  for  one  of  Murphy's  girls,  she 
had  immediately  offered  her  services,  and  glad  I  was 
to  place  my  charge  in  more  experienced  hands  than 
my  own. 

Then  came  days  of  anxious  watching  and  care, 
of  weary  waiting  for  the  crisis,  which  I  scarcely 
knew  which  most  to  long  for  or  dread. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Two  weeks  passed.     Dcll  was  worn  almost  to  a 
shadow  of  herself.    All  her  beautiful  blaek  hair  had 
been  cut  off,  and  her  head  was  l)ound  up  with  cloths 
riled  with  chopped  ice,  for  she  rolled  and  tossed 
ahout  so  constantly  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  ice  on  her  head  by  any  other  means,  and  she 
could  not  have  borne  the  pain  and  fever  without  it. 
And  still  the  burden  of  her  delirium  was  the  old 
story  that  she  had  repeated  over  and  over  again 
during  the  first  few  hours  of  Ik.  ■  illness.    She  often 
cried  piteously  for  mother,  and  would  never  be  paci- 
fied until  I  came  and  sat  by  the  bed,  either  holding 
her  hands,  or  stroking  the  poor,  aching  head.     Per- 
haps it  was  my  resemblance  to  mother  in  face  and 
figure,  or  it  may  have  been  just  because  mine  was 
a  familiar  presence,  and  she  thought  in  her  delirium 
that  I  must  be  the  one  she  so  longed  to  see. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  doctor  told  us  that  the  crisis 
was  near.  That  afternoon  would  in  all  probability 
witness  the  change  for  life  or  death.  Until  then 
I  had  hoped  and  prayed,  day  by  day,  for  her  re- 
covery, but  a  look  at  his  face  was  enough  to  send 
all  the  hope  oozing  out  at  my  finger-tips. 

"  You— you  are  afraid — "  I  began,  then  stopped, 
for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  utter  the  fear  that 
was  in  my  heart, 
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"  There  is  life,  so  there  still  is  hope,"  he  answered 
slowly;  "but  I'm  afraid  she  cannot  live,  Miss 
Murphy." 

He  went  out  without  anotiier  word.  That  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Mrs.  Werry 
had  gone  to  bed,  after  an  unusually  tryinjr  \\\^\m. 
Father  was  out  at  the  stable,  and  Angus,  who  hatl 
been  prevailed  upon  to  stay  with  us  uiUil  the  worst 
of  Dell's  illness  was  over,  had  driven  to  town  to  see 
about  some  business  in  connection  with  his  purchase 
of  the  farm  which  lay  next  ours.  I  was  all  alone  with 
my  poor  sick  sister,  and.  oh,  how  my  heart  ached 
for  her.  Suddenly,  her  burning  gray  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  my  face  and  she  tried  to  speak. 
She  had  grown  so  weak  that  it  was  but  seldom  she 
could  speak  above  a  whisper,  but,  low  and  distinct,  I 
heard  that  awful  utterance  that  had  so  often  thrilled 
me  with  horror, 

"  I  hate  God,  mother !  He  hates  me,  I  know. 
I  hate  Him!" 

I  heard  no  more  of  her  delirious  whispering,  for 
in  a  moment  I  had  thrown  myself  on  my  knees  by 
the  bedside.  Poor,  dying  Dell !  Little  had  any  of 
us  imagined  from  the  gay,  sparkling  exterior  of  the 
girl,  that  underneath  it  all  rolled  this  black,  stormy 
tide  of  hatred  and  rebellion  toward  her  Maker. 

It  seemed  that  I  could  not  bear  the  thought,  and 
an  agony  took  hold  ui)on  me  that  was  even  more 
intense  than  that  which  I  had  endured  the  day  my 
mother  left  us.  I  could  not  pray.  My  lips  refused 
to  move,  and  my  tongue  seemed  paralyzed.    But  my 
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whole  sotil  was  drawn  toward  God,  until  I  felt  as 
though  It  were  almost  parting  from  my  body 

At  last  the  strain  lessened,  and  m  ords  poured 
from   my  tongue  as  though  some  one  else  were 
speakmg  through  me.      \  prayer,  inte.ise  and  pre- 
vaihng.  went  up  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  that  the 
<ly.ng  g,r!  might  be  restored  to  life.     Mow  long  I 
prayed  I  know  not ;  but  at  last,  as  I  uttered  the  name 
of  Jesus,  I  felt  a  weak  hand  resting  oti  my  heiul, 
and  looked  up  to  find  Dell's  eyes,  now,  for  the  first 
time  m  three  weeks,  calm  and  quiet,  looking  at  me. 
Ihe  wild,  feverish  light  had  gone  out  of  them,  and 
sue  was  smdnig  ever  so  slightly. 

"  Jesus— mother's  friend."  she  whispered.     "  He 
heard  you,  Daisy ;  and  I  heard  you,  too.    He's  taken 
all  the  pam  and   fever  away,  and  He's  taken  the 
hatred,  too.     I  know  Him  now— and  I  love  Him  " 
In  an  mstant  she  was  fast  asleep.    I  touched  her 
hand.     It  was  cool  and  moist  as  my  own      I  felt 
her  pulse  and  found  it  to  be  as  quiet  and  regular 
as  that  of  a  person  in  perfect  health.    Gently  I  un- 
bound the  ice-bandages  from  her  head,  removed  the 
cloths  placed  under  it  to  absorb  the  moisture  from 
the  melting  ice,  turned  the    pillow— all     without 
waking  her  from  the  deep  slumber  into  which  she 
had  fallen— and  laid  her  comfortably  upon  it. 

Then,  with  tears  of  joy,  I  knelt  again  to  thank  the 
father,  who  had  heard  my  prayer  and  so  speedily 
granted  it.  This  was  the  first  experience  of  the 
kind  I  had  known,  but  it  has  been  by  no  means  the 
last.     The  same  Jesus  who  raised  Simon's  wife's 
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mother  from  her  bcil  of  suflfering  and  fever  was 
there  that  day,  and  healed  our  Delia. 

She  slept  for  three  hours,  and  we  had  sdme 
dithculty  m  arousing  her  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
swa  low  a  little  nourishment.  Then,  as  soo.i  as  her 
head  touched  the  pillow,  she  was  asleep  again. 

The  doctor  came  between  one  and  two,  expecting 
to  find  her  sniking  fast,  and  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  senses. 

••There  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  on  the  high  road 
to  recovery."  he  s.-id.  "but  the  case  is  beyond  my 
power  to  account  for." 

*|  The  Lord  has  healed  her,"  I  sai.l  gently. 
'•  Nonsense,"  he  answered  brusquely,  "  tlie  Lord 
doesn't  do  such  wonderful  things  nowadays  " 

''Indeed !"  said  L  "  He  has  ceased  all  His  won- 
derful works,  has  He?  Since  when  has  He  decided 
to  cease  creating  human  beings,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  their  sustenance  on  the  earth?" 

•'  I  didn't  say  He  had,"  he  replied,  smiling  a  little. 
"  But  you  said  He  didn't  do  such  wonderful  works 
as  this  healing  of  a  sick  body,'"  I  persisted.  "  Now 
which  is  the  more  wonderful— to  create  a  body  and 
breathe  mto  it  the  breath  of  life,  or  to  simply  renew 
life  and  tissue  in  a  body  which  He  had  already 
created  ?"  ^ 

He  was  very  busy  with  his  medicine  satchel,  so 
he  did  not  reply,  and  I  went  on  to  (|uietly  tell  him 
how  the  change  in  our  patient's  condition  had  taken 
place.  He  listened  without  a  word,  until  I  had 
finished,  then  he  took  up  his  hat. 
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"  Well,  I  hoi)e  this  wonderful  thing  may  last," 
he  said,  as  he  went  out  of  the  door. 

But  DcH  was  wondrously  and  suddenly  lifted  out 
of  the  dark  valley ;  and  l)efore  long  she  was  running 
about  the  house  as  gaily  as  ever.  Hut  there  was  a 
great  change,  for  now  Dell  knew  the  Lord  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  love  betwixt  them  mellowed  all  her 
life  and  character. 


CMAPTHK  VI. 


The  ni«)rninff  of  ilic  twcnty-fnurih  of  June 
dawned  dear  and  beautiful — luy  \veddiiiK-<l;iy. 

I  awoke  at  daybreak  and  lay  still,  tliinkin^'  of  the 
plans  mother  had  laid  for  tliis  inijiortant  day  in 
her  daughter's  life.  Some  of  them  must  l)e 
laid  aside,  for  none  of  us  could  have  borne  the 
thought  of  the  large  party  she  had  intended  having; 
neither  had  I  any  heart  to  array  myself  in  the  lovely 
bridal  outfit  she  had  meant  to  have  for  me,  and  part 
of  which,  indeed,  had  been  purchased  some  weeks 
before  her  death. 

Angus  had  returned  home  a  few  days  after  Dell's 
recovery  from  the  fever.  The  night  before  he  went 
we  had  talked  the  matter  over,  and  decided  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  on  the  very  day  mother 
had  named — June  the  twenty- fourth — and  that 
Angus,  Jean  and  Norman  should  come  the  day 
before. 

Yesterday  they  had  arrived,  and  to-day  "  would 
see  the  last  of  Da'sy  Murphy,"  as  Jean  had  smilingly 
remarked  the  previous  evening. 

I  wasn't  thinking  a  lot  of  sentimental  things  as 
I  lay  awake  that  morning.  And  I  had  no  new  hotne  to 
plan  for  and  think  about.  According  to  mother's 
wishes,  father  was  to  keep  his  one  chick  beside  him 
in  the  old  home.    I  believe  that  down  in  the  bottom 
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of  his  heart  Angus  would  have  preferred  having  a 
new  home  and  a  fire-side  of  liis  own ;  but  poor  father 
was  faihng  this  spring,  and  sorely  needed  us  both. 
So,  without  a  word  regarding  his  own  feeling  in 
the  matter,  he  was  to  step  into  our  home  and  take 
the  place  of  son  to  father,  taking  upon  him  the  man- 
agement of  our  farm  and  his  own,  adjoining.  His 
constant  presence  would  be  the  only  outward  dif- 
ference that  the  marriage  would  make  in  our  home ; 
and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  father's  sake. 

Dell  would  still  live  with  us  as  father's  daughter 
and  our  sister.  The  only  change,  then,  that  I  had 
to  think  of  was  the  great  change  in  my  own  life. 

I  had  often  heard  girls  express  a  dread  of  marry- 
ing; seeming  to  look  upon  the  old,  old  ceremony  as 
a  sort  of  legal  f(jrm,  by  means  of  which  they  would 
surrender  all  freedom,  and  place  their  necks  beneath 
a  yoke  of  bondage  and  blind  obedience  to  the  will 
of— a  man,  forsooth!  How  my  blood  used  to  boil 
when  I  heard  such  opinions  voiced  I  And  how  I 
had  inwardly  fumed  and  desired  to  behold  the 
mortal  man  who  should  ever  command  such  homage 
and  obedience  at  my  hands ! 

"  He'd  wish  he'd  '  never  been  borned,'  if  he  tried 
ruling  our  Daisy,"  Dell  had  remarked  one  day  last 
winter,  concerning  a  young  man,  wl^  .  had  honored 
me  with  the  offer  of  his  name  and  all  the  heart  he 
had  (which  Dell  had  solemnly  declared  was  only  a 
gizzard,  and  the  smallest  of  its  kind),  and  had  shortly 
afterw  ards  been  unwise  enough  to  openly  state  in  my 
presence  that  "weaker  woman  should  obey"  her 
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husband,  lik'   r'.ny  good  little  child  its  parent — or  be 
punishe( 

Like  t  le  i.^.an  in  tl  .  old  song,  he  was  "  sorry  that 
he  spokt."  for  lio  i  nmediately  received  a  torrent 
of  plain,  wholesome  English  that  swept  him  off  his 
balance,  and  stranded  him,  breathless,  upon  the 
shores  of  silence  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

To  Dell's  infinite  amusement,  he  had  made  her 
his  confidant,  during  the  weeks  of  his  love-sickness; 
and  that  night,  just  as  he  left  the  house,  he  drew 
her  aside  and    vhispercd. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  there  was  such  an 
amount  of  fire  and  temper  in  that  sweet  little  being? 
Why,  she'd  talk  a  fellow  to  death  if  he  crossed  her." 

"  That  all  depends,"  Dell  sympathetically  re- 
marked. "  Daisy  is  all  goodness  and  sweetness 
until  you  interfere  with  what  she  considers  to  be  her 
rights  as  an  independent  being.  If  you  do,  look  out 
for  squalls." 

"  But  I  didn't  interfere  with  her  rights,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

"  See  here,  Len,"  said  Dell,  "  you  distinctly  stated 
that  a  woman  should  obey  her  husband,  as  a  child 
obeys  its  parents — or  be  punished.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  no  being  bearing  an  outward  resemblance 
to  a  man,  who  is  a  real  man  at  heart,  holds  any 
such  view  as  that.  It's  a  Turk  you  ought  to  be, 
sonny.  There  isn't  any  room  in  Christian  Canada 
for  such  pretensions  as  yours.  Better  change  your 
opinions  before  you  ask  any  other  girl  to  marry 
you." 
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So  saying,  she  had  turned  on  her  heel  and  left 
him  starnig  after  her  like  a  man  astounded  beyond 
measure.    Our  hostess,  coming  up  to  him  a  moment 
later,  had  tried  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  dazed 
condition ;  and,  failing  to  elicit  any  satisfaction  from 
us  rather  incoherent  replies,  had  concluded  that  the 
boy  must  be  taking  la  grippe,  and  as  he  went  out 
of  the  door,  Dell  heard  her  advising  him  to  take  a 
hot  foot-bath,  and  a  bowl  of  hot  gruel  before  he 
went  to  bed.    We  didn't  hear  whether  that  treatment 
improved  his  condition  or  not. 

We  were  hard  on  him,  I  admit;  but  what  girl  with 
any  sense  or  independence  wouldn't  feel  indignant  to 
hear  a  man,  who  had  very  little  common-sense  to 
begin  with,  display  his  utter  lack  of  true  manhood 
by  such  a  speech  as  that  which  iie  had  made— par- 
ticularly just  nfter  the  same  man  had,  with  much 
apparent,  aspiring  humility,  condescended  to  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife. 

When,  a  little  later,  he  heard  about  Angus,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  ruefully  remarked : 
"  Well,  I  wish  him  luck;  but  I  pity  him." 
I  thought  of  the  little  episode  that  morning  and 
smiled.    Friction  of  that  nature  would  be  almost  the 
last  thing  I  might  expect  in  our  married  life. 

Once,  before  I  left  Pine  Lake,  we  had  been  study- 
ing a  Sunday-school  lesson  together,  and  had  found 
ourselves  confronting  this  text: 

"  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  hus- 
bands, as  unto  the  Lord." 
He  paused,  and  I  read  on : 
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"  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  He  is  the 
saviour  of  the  body. 

"  Therefore,  as  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ, 
so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every- 
thing." 

Then  he  took  up  the  next  verse : 

"  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it; 

"  That  He  might  sanrtify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word, 

"  That  He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish. 

*  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own 
bodies.     He  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself. 

'o  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but 
nour  it  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord 

the  Church." 

Then  we  hunted  up  all  the  references  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  and  examined  it  as  fairly  as  we 
could  from  the  Scripture  standpoint. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  conclude  ?"  asked  Angus, 
at  last,  as  he  read  aloud  the  last  given  reference,  and 
closed  his  Bible. 

"  What  is  your  conclusion?"  I  asked",  gravely. 

"  Just  this,"  he  replied  emphatically,  "  that,  turn 

the  thing  whichever  way  you  may,   if  one  takes 

both  sides  into  consideration,  man  and  wife  walk 

abreast,  if  it  is  a  true  marriage.     The  directions 
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to  he  husband  are  ust  as  exphcit  as  those  given 
o  the  wife:  and  it  any  man  follows  them  fully 
^e  u(.n  t  h.,ther  much  about  whether  his  wife  obeys 
I'm  or  not  If  he  loves  her  as  he  loves  his  own  life, 
he  1  want  her  to  haxe  as  pleasant  a  life  as  possible, 
nml  he  won  t  make  her  miserable  by  always  wanting 
his  own  way.      Obedience  is  lost  in  love." 

"But  supposing  it  was  not  a  question  of  a  mere 

cles.re,  to  either,  but  a  difiference  of  opinion  of  some 

importance?"  I  queried.  "i  some 

It  wasn't  a  bad  idea  to   draw    him   out   on   this 

particular  (|uestion. 

"If  both  are  sensible,  intelligent  pecple,"  he  re- 
plied slowly,  -  they  will  quietly  discuss  the  matter, 
weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  decide 
accordingly.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  case  of  '  mis- 
"latch,  where  a  clever,  sensible  woman  has  made 
the  mistake  of  marrying  a  fool,  or  a  selfish  brute, 
who  thinks  that  because  he  was  created  a  man  he 
must  be    ord  over  all  creatures  that  are  not  men, 

Dafs"?''  '  ''''  '''''"^'^  ^""^  ''^  '"  '"'''  ^  ^^^^' 
"  Break  his  neck."  I  answered,  briefly.  Then  on 
second  thought,  I  added,  "  But.  in  the  first  place, 
I  wouldn  t  marry  a  man  like  that  if  he  was  the  last 
of  the  race,  and  I  knew  another  would  never  be 
created. 

Angus  laughed. 

"Then,  suppose,  too,"  he  continued,  "  that  a  fine 
intelligent  man  had  married  a  do!I  of  a  girl,  who 
hadn  t  brains  enough  to  take  care  of  herself;  or  an 
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indolent,  slovenly  creature,  who  made  his  life  miser 
able  by  her  untidiness;  or  a  jjay  piece  of  frippery, 
who  had   no  aim  in   life  higher  than   to  outshine 
her  neighbors  in  dress  and — " 

"  But,  Angus,"  I  interrupted,  "  the  Bible  rules 
do  not  apf'ly  to  such  cases  at  all — unless  they  first 
become  converted.  No  one  has  any  right  tc  take 
that  first  sentence,  '  Wives,  obey  your  husbands,'  out 
of  its  context,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  cast-iron  rule 
for  all  womankind.  The  Bible's  commands  are  for 
the  children  of  God ;  and  besides  that,  you  notice 
that  in  this  other  verse  the  command,  '  Obey  your 
husbands,'  is  followed  by  the  phrase,  *  In  the  Lord.' 
Now,  that  covers  the  whole  ground.  Christians  are 
warned  not  to  marry  those  who  are  not  like  be- 
lievers; and  if  a  Christian  man  marries  a  Chri:r"'an 
woman,  both  will  certainly  endeavor  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible  teaching  in  this  as  in  all  elsq., 
Then  the  word,  '  obey,'  that  sounds  so  hard,  dis- 
solves itself  into  a  simple  solution,  that  must  form 
in  itself  a  great  part  of  the  sweetness  of  the  life  of 
complete  union  the  Bible  describes — the  beautiful 
spirit  of  unselfish  yielding,  in  all  that  is  not  con- 
trary to  conscience  and  right,  to  the  wishes  and 
tastes  of  the  one  she  loves  best.  Giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  him  because  she  loves  him  is  not  taking  an 
inferior  place  by  any  means. 

"  And  if  a  man  lives  in  the  spirit  this  old  Book 
pictures,  he  will  be  just  as  ready  to  yield  his  wishes 
and  his  tastes  and  preferences  to  the  wife  whom  he 
is  commanded  to  love  as  his  own  flesh. 

"  That  brings  us  back  to  your  first  statement — 
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they  walk  abreast.  As  for  those  other  '  mis-matches  ' 
1  see  no  reasonable  way  for  them  but  to  settle  their 
d.sagreen,ents  as  best  they  can.       If  a  man  won't 
ake  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life 
he  has  no  right  to  expect  his  wife  to  make  that 

^nVlVr^'u  ""^  '^^^^-^"d  the  bond  of  slavery 
all  her  hfe.    I  should  say  that,  from  a  common-sense 
s  andponit,  ,t  would  be  a  piece  of  absurdity  for  a 
strong-minded,   sensible  woman   to   submit   herself 
to  the  whims  and  caprices,  and  the  petty  tyranny  of 
a  weak,  foolish,  or  wicked  man.     And  it  would  be 
just  as  absurd  for  an  intelligent  man  to  let  a  silly 
soyenly,  or  giddy  wife  spoil  his  life,    and,    worse 
still,  his  children  s  characters,  without  using  all  the 
influence,  or  authority  he  could  gather  up,  to  better 
matters.     How  such  '  mis-matches  '  occur,  anyway 
IS  more  than  I  can  conceive.    One  would  think  that 
sensible  people  would  stop  and  consider  a  while  be- 
fore taking  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  life— 
certainly    the    most    important,    after    the     choice 
between  good  and  evil." 
"  Love  is  blind,"  quoted  Angus. 
"  Or  crazy,  in  some  cases,"  I  added. 

He  laughed,  and  further  quoted  for  my  delecta- 
tion :  •' 

Oh,  what  a  funny  thing  is  love  ! 
It  Cometh  from  above 
And  sitteth  hke  a  dove 

On  some. 
But  on  some  it  never  sits, 
Unless  it  gives  them  fits. 
Or  scatters  all  their  wits. 
Oh,  hum  !  • " 
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"  Perhaps  the  last  three  lines  explain  it,"  said  I, 
laughing.  And  there  the  discussion  dropped,  neither 
of  us  feeling  any  great  anxiety  concerning  it,  as 
far  as  our  own  future  was  concerned,  anyway, 

I  \\as  just  thinking  of  what  a  beautiful  pattern 
of  true  married  life  father's  and  mother's  had  been, 
when  suddenly  a  tiny  canary  alighted  on  the  win- 
dow-sill. The  window  was  open,  and  he  hopped 
in  until  he  was  so  near  that  I  might  have  touched 
him ;  then,  fixing  his  round,  black  eyes  on  my  face, 
he  opened  his  wee  bill,  and  poured  forth  a  flood  of 
liquid  music  that  wakened  Dell  beside  me.  Neither 
of  us  moved  or  spoke  until  he  had  ceased  his  song, 
and  hopping  from  the  window-sill  to  the  bed,  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  food.  Dell  had  thought  she  was 
hungry  the  night  before,  and  had  brought  a  biscuit 
upstairs.  She  had  left  half  of  it  on  a  stand  beside 
the  bed,  so  she  gently  scattered  some  crumbs  over 
the  coverlet,  whereupon  our  little  friend  daintily 
breakfasted,  while  we  w^atched  him  with  admiring 
eyes. 

His  appetite  satisfied,  he  again  mounted  the  win- 
dow-sill, and,  shaking  his  tiny  wings,  burst  into  a 
second  flood  of  song,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  flew 
away  to  the  boughs  of  an  apple-tree  near  at  hand, 
where  we  could  still  see  his  gleaming  little  yellow 
body,  and  hear  him  piping  away  with  all  his  might. 

"  An  omen,  Daisy,  darling,"  whispered  Dell,  turn- 
ing on  her  pillow  to  kiss  me.  "  May  your  life  from 
this  day  forth  be  as  bright  and  joyous,  and  free  from 
hardness  as  the  bird's.  I  think  surely  God  must 
have  sent  the  little  fellow  on  this  last  morning  of 
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yo  .r  «:.r,-hfe  to  pour  out  to  y,ni.  in  its  sweet  niusi^ 
H.s  own  k.ncl  w.shes  and  gla.l  sympathy." 

o,iP  nAr  ''■''''''  ^"'^  congratulations,  sent  by 

one  of  His  own  winged  messengers!    What  a  beau- 
tiful thought,  Dell,"  said  I. 
And  just  then  we  heard  father  stirring  about  the 

f^th^'dTy'  '^'^  ^^'-^"^  "^  ^"^  ^^^-'"  P-P-e 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


About  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Dell  and  Jean 
and  I  put  the  last  finishing  touches  to  the  dainty 
tea-table — the  last,  that  is,  that  we  could  do  until 
tea-time,  when  the  good  thing";  stored  away  down 
cellar  would  be  brought  forth — and  then  went  to 
our  rooms  to  dress.  Angus  and  Norman  were 
already  shut  in  the  south  room  with  their  valises. 

Father  had  donned  his  Sunday  clothes  an  hour 
ago,  and  had  gone  to  salt  the  cattle,  with  a  lone- 
some look  in  his  patient  eyes  that  brought  the  warm 
tears  to  mine.  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  the 
mother  in  heaven ;  and  as  he  passed  me  on  the  way 
out  I  could  not  resist  kissing  his  cheek  and  whisper- 
ing: 

"  Do  you  know,  daddy,  I  can't  help  feeling  mother 
near  me  all  day.  I  think  she's  here,  only  we  can't 
see  her." 

*'  Maybe  she  is,"  he  answered,  putting  his  arm 
around  my  neck,  and  stroking  my  hair  with  the 
other  hand.  "  Maybe  she  is,  dearie.  God  bless 
you  for  the  thought."  And  then  he  went  away, 
looking  a  little  comforted. 

Up  in  our  own  room  Dell  and  I  put  on  our  bridal 
dresses — simple,  white  muslins;  that  kind,  you 
know,  girls,  that  is  like  a  dainty  white-dot  veil.  It 
leaves  visible  the  arms,  and  the  tucks  and  embroidery 
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Jjencath.t.    It  wouldn't  take  a  half-column  newspaper 
<  cscnpticn  to  tell  all  ah.n.t  those  wedding  dresses. 
Bride  and   bridesmaid   were  arrayed   alike-aJI   in 
white,  pure  and  simple  and  cool.     The  only  bit  of 
color  about  Dell,  when  her  t.,ilet  was  finishe<l,  was 
lie  delicate  pink  of  the  tea-roses  at  her  throat,  while 
'  I'ad  none  but  the  green  leaves  that  nestled  among 
the  creamy  petals  of  the  white  roses  I  wore  in  my 
dress  an,    ha.r      Dell  bewailed   her  own   cropped 
curls  all  the  while  she  was  arranging  mine. 

All  in  white,  like  a  dream  of  the  night,*  "  she 
hcgan,  stepijing  backwar.ls  to  survey  me,  when  the 
last  bud  had  been  satisfactorily  pinned  in  place. 

Or  a  sheeted  ghost  on  a  gaunt  gate-post,"  I  sug- 
gested as  she  paused.  ^      i      ^  k 

"  Pretty    substantiJ-looking    ghost,    with    those 
ros ,  *  .leeks  and — " 

"  Ked  hair,  plus  freckles  innumerable,"  said  I  in- 
terrupting. ''Dell.  I'm  glad  this  is  only  a  quiet 
wedding.  It  s  a  nuisance  to  have  to  go  to  the  bother 
of  fixing  up  like  this,  and  be  afraid  to  move  lest 
something  should  get  crushed,  or  my  hair  get  tossed. 
If  I  had  to  put  up  with  all  the  fuss  and  bother  of 

a  big  crowd  and  an  up-to-date  bridal  outlet eil 

orange-blossoms,  train,  and  all-why,  I'd  go  dead,  I 
believe.  ' 

"Daisy  Murphy,  you  most  unaccountable  of 
girls!  exclaimed  Dell,  silting  down  on  the  bed  to 
stare  at  me. 

"Oh,  Delia,  darling!"  I  cried  in  haste.  "You 
mustn't  sit  down  till  after  the  ceremony.     Have 
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you  forgotten  Jean's  directions  already?  Why, 
your  skirt  is  all  crumpled." 

"  I  don't  care  'i  great  deal,"  said  Dell,  rising  and 
twisting  her  neck  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  back  of 
her  skirt.  "  I'm  not  the  hride.  you  know — thank 
goodness!" 

The  latter  expression  was  a  sort  of  aside — an 
audible  soliloquy. 

**  Never  mind,  Dell  b>anklin,"  said  I,  trying  to 
look  offended,  "  your  turn  will  come  some  time. 
For  your  own  sake,  I  hope  the  young  m:ui  may  be 
at  least  halt  as — " 

"Spare  me,  Daisy!  Spare  me,  I  beseech  you!" 
cried  the  ungrateful  girl,  putting  her  fingers  in  her 
cars.  "  I  know  Angus  is  an  angel — at  least  one  in 
embryo.  He'll  blosscmi  out  one  of  these  days — 
and—" 

A  voice  at  the  door  interrupted  her,  with  an 
anxious, 

"Girls,  arc  you  ready?" 

"  Yes,  Jean.     Come  in,"  we  cried  together. 

"  Can't.  The  preacher's  at  the  gate,"  was  the 
rapid  reply.  "  You  haven't  sat  on  your  dress,  Daisy, 
I  hope?" 

"  No;  but  Dell  sat  on  hers,"  I  replied,  laughing; 
and  we  heard  a  reproachful  "  Oh,  Dell,"  from  the 
stairway  as  she  ran  down  to  receive  the  minister 
and  his  wife.  They  had  called  the  previous  evening, 
and  Jean  had  declared  herself  "  in  love  with  both." 

"  The  dreaded  hour  has  all  but  come  upon  thee, 
Daisy,"  said  Dell,  with  a  little  tremble  in  her  voice 
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in  spite  of  her  drollery.  She  came  and  kissed  me 
as  slie  si)f)ke,  and  went  out.  rightly  thinking  that  I 
would  like  to  I)c  alone  just  then. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her.  I  caught  up  my 
cru£hal;Ie  muslin,  to  kneel  beside  the  bed. 

One  last  prayer  for  God's  blessing  up(jn  the  new 
life  upr)n  which  we  were  about  to  enter,  one  more 
solemn  consecration  of  my  life,  with  all  its  powers 
and  opportunities,  to  Him  who  gave  Himself  for 
me— and  I  went  to  the  door  to  meet  Angus,  with  a 
sweet,  calm  peace  at  my  heart  that  must  have  found 
its  way  to  my  face. 

"  You  look  as  if  an  angel  had  brushed  your  face 
with  its  wing,"  he  remarked,  holding  my  hands 
and  looking  into  my  eyes. 

**  Better  still,"  I  answered,  "  God  has  spoken  to 
me,  and  all  His  message  was  joy  and  peace." 

"  May  the  joy  and  peace  ever  deepen  the  further 
we  go,"  was  his  tenderly-si)okc  i  reply. 

"  Angus,  I  do  beseech  you  to  mercifully  remember 
that  dress,"  cried  Dell,  suddenly  appearing  in  the 
nick  of  time,  for  his  arm  was  unconsciously  stealing 
around  behind  me,  and  in  another  instant  my  pretty 
sleeves  would  assuredly  have  been  crushed  beyond 
recovery. 

"Ready!"  said  Jean,  softly,  from  the  stairway. 
Norman  came  out  of  his  room,  and  the  next  minute 
we  were  down-stairs  and  standing  before  the  min- 
ister. 

The  sweet  words  of  the  tender  old  ceremony  that 
means  so  much  to  the  man  and  woman  who  take 
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upon  themselves  its  solcinii  pletlges,  seemed  but  to 
increase  the  all-pervading  peace  that  filled  me  to 
overrtowing.  There  was  a  tender,  earnest  ring  in 
Angus's  voice  as  he  matle  the  premises,  f)y  the  break- 
ing of  which  many  a  man  has  perjured  his  soul,  and 
broken  a  woman's  heart,  and  by  the  keeping  of 
which  many  have  found  life's  highest  happiness. 

"  Daisy  Murphy,  wilt  thou  take  this  man  to  have 
and  to  hold  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love,  honor,  and 
cherish  until  death?" 

My  whole  soul  responded  to  the  vow,  as  1  laid 
my  hand  in  his  to  whom  I  ga\c  it,  aiul  jjromised 
all  that  would  be  re(|uired  of  me  in  the  sight  of  (Jofl, 
as  a  Christian  wife. 

A  short,  earnest  prayer  and  the  ceremrmy  was 
over.  It  gave  me  a  funny  little  thrill  to  hear  Mr. 
Alman  call  me  "  Mrs.  Mclvan."  Then  father  came 
up,  and  just  took  me  in  his  arms,  sleeves  and  all,  and 
giving  me  one  of  his  loving  old  hugs,  and  a  hearty 
kiss,  said  tenderly: 

"God  bless  my  baby!" 

Dear  old  father!  I  was  glad  to  think  that  I  was 
his  baby  still,  even  on  my  wedding-day.  He  turned 
to  Angus  with  a  blessing  that  I  did  nc  hear,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  nearly  smothered  by  T'^ell, 
Jean,  and  Mrs.  Alman  all  together.  Being  finally 
extricated  by  Xorman,  who  claimed  his  first 
brotherly  kiss  as  a  reward,  we  answered  the  neces- 
sary questions,  signed  the  usual  papers,  and  then 
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sat  chatting  a  few  minutes,  while  the  girls  finished 

setting  the  tea-table. 
During  the  meal  Dell  suddenly  asked : 
"  Mr.  Alman,  did  Daisy  warn  you  to  leave  out 

that  '  obey  '  ?" 

The  minister  laughed. 

"The  race  is  becoming  enlightened,  Delia,"  he 
replied.  "  That  word  is  oftener  omitted  than  used 
in  the  marriage  ceremony  nowadays— wisely  and 
justly,  too,  in  most  cases.  Few  young  people  have 
studied  the  matter,  and  so  understand  its  full  signifi- 
cance, and  it  is  often  used  as  an  unfair  advantage. 
I  always  omit  it.  In  this  case  I  was  requested  to 
do  so;  but  not  by  the  bride.  Mr.  Mclvan  himself 
mentioned  the  matter-  to  me." 

"May  the  proselytes  of  his  tribe  increase!" 
ejaculated  Dell,  with  great  earnestness.  "  May  they 
mcrease  and  spread  abroad  throughout  the  earth; 
for,  truly,  there  are  few  men  like  him." 

Then  began  a  merry  discussion,  which  lasted  until 
the  meal  was  finished. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  in  the  parlor, 
and  on  the  old  verandah,  with  its  honeysuckle  and 
climbing  roses.  About  nine  o'clock  we  had  prayers 
together,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alman  drove  away,  with 
repeated  blessings,  and  a  promise  exacted  of  'us  to 
visit  them  before  Jean  and  Norman  should  return 
home. 

We  were  all  tired,  and  soon  afterwards  the  girls 
went  off  to  the  room  upstairs  which  had  hitherto 
been  Dell's  and  mine.     Norman  also  went  to  bed. 
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Father  went  to  his  room  to  be  alone  with  his  God, 
and  I  was  alone  with  my  husband. 

Nothing  was  said  for  a  moment.  Then  he  laid 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  asked : 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  little  wife?" 

"  Of  the  peace  that  has  filled  my  soul  all  after- 
noon," I  replied.  "  It  came  to  me  just  before  you 
came  to  my  room  for  me.  I  was  giving  myself  over 
again  to  God,  and  asking  His  blessing  on  our  mar- 
riage— I  was  sure  of  that,  but  I  felt  that  I  wanted 
to  ask  Him  again — and  it  does  seem  as  if  this  in- 
describable peace  is  His  answer." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  darling,"  he  answered.  "  Let 
us  consecrate  our  new  life  to  Him  again,  Daisy. 
Not  only  the  two  individual  lives,  but  the  united 
one." 

And  we  knelt  by  mother's  old  arm-chair  and 
solemnly  consecrated  ourselves,  our  married  life,  and 
all  that  that  life  should  contain  for  us  in  the  un- 
known future,  to  the  God  of  love,  who  surely  leaned 
from  His  throne  that  night  to  lay  His  hands  upon 
our  heads  and  hearts  in  blessing. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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The  next  few  days  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  fun ;  and  I  was  glad  that  the  haying  was  over, 
so  that  father  could  be  .vith  us  most  of  the  time. 
It  always  did  his  kind  old  heart  good  to  see  the 
young  folks  enjoying  themselves. 

Endless  were  the  frolics  about  the  old  farm-house 
those  summer  days.  We  even  went  to  the  barn  in 
a  body,  sometimes,  to  hunt  the  eggs — and  bury  each 
other  in  the  sweet,  fresh  hay.  That  was  childish, 
but  none  the  less  enjoyable  for  that.  What 
are  we  but  grown-up  children  at  best?  Some- 
times I  think  the  small  children  of  the  race  are  the 
wiser  in  some  ways,  for  they  enjoy  more,  and  in  a 
more  innocent  way,  than  we  grown-ups  do,  as  a 
rule.  Assuredly  they  are  wiser  than  the  children 
who  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
have  so  far  lost  the  sweet  spirit  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment that  they  cannot  enter  into  a  real,  hearty  frolic 
without  suffering  qualms  of  a  misguided  conscience, 
lest  they  have  broken  some  of  the  world's  thousand 
and  one  rules  of  decorum. 

I  am  sure  that  during  those  summer  days  we  must 
have  broken  every  rule  that  Dame  Conveniionality 
ever  laid  down  to  put  a  stop  to  undignified  frolics. 
And   our  minds  and  bodies   felt   the   fresher  and 
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brighter  for  our  enjoyment,  while  our  souls,  by* 
means  of  that  enjoyment,  lost  not  one  whit  of  their 
conscious  nearness  to  the  Saviour. 

I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  a  life  given  wholly 
to  nonsense.  Any  sensible  person  knows  that  the 
work  of  the  world  must  be  done,  and  that  Christians 
have  a  large  share  of  it  to  do.  Our  Bible  teaches 
us  to  bravely  perform  our  daily  tasks,  and  other 
people's,  too,  when  they  are  weak  or  overburdened. 
But  although  the  old,  oft-quoted  adage,  "  All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  is  not  a  scrip- 
tural proverb,  it  is  none  the  less  true.  God  knows  it, 
and  has  created  His  human  children  with  a  love 
of  enjoyment  in  our  natures.  In  fact.  He  has  created 
us  so  that  we  need  recreation,  an  '  cannot  live  happy, 
healthy  lives  without  it. 

A  Christian  who  goes  about  with  a  face  re- 
sembling a  broomstick  in  length,  and  who  throws 
up  hands  in  horror  at  sight  of  a  jolly,  innocent 
frolic,  be  its  participants  young  or  old,  must 
assuredly  be  unwell,  in  body  or  mind.  Either  that, 
or  he  has  a  most  mistaken  idea  of  the  good  Father, 
who  loves  to  see  His  children  happy  rather  than 
living  under  a  constant  sense  of  His  presence  as  a 
stern  task-maker.  Those  Christians  who  help  along 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  those  around  them,  who 
provide  harmless  amusement  for  others,  and  enjoy 
life  as  God  gives  it.  are  the  Christians  who  are  the 
best  and  most  useful  workers  in  the  Master's  vine- 
yard. They  are  cheery,  bright,  active,  and  alert. 
Their  minds  are  not  narrow  d,  and  warped,  and 
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soured  by  constant,  grinding  labor,  constant  strain- 
ing to  do  more,  and  yet  more,  and  continual  repres- 
sujn  of  the  innf)cent  desires  of  their  nature. 

There  are  Christians— one  meets  them  at  every 
turn  in  life— who  are  brave,  earnest,  conscientious 
servants  of  God ;  servants  who  stop  at  no  task,  no 
sacrifice;  for  whom  no  labor  is  too  menial  or  too 
heavy,  if  it  is  for  Christ.  But  they  almost  deem  it 
a  sm  to  laugh.  Life  to  them  is  too  solemn  and 
momentous  a  matter  to  admit  of  even  a  moment, 
waking,  for  aught  else  than  work  and  prayer. 

God  bless  them !    He  loves  them,  and  will  reward 
their  conscientious  labors  with  an  eternal  rest  by 
and  by.     But  they  are  as  people  who  deliberately 
choose    to    be    servants— servants    under    a    mas- 
ter whose  word  and  look  they  fear,  even  while  they 
reverence  and  love  him  at  a  distance.    But  "  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear,"  and  they  might  live  as  chil- 
dren of  His  household— children  who,  while  they 
do  the  tasks  the  Father  gives  them,  are  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  themselves ;  and  the  Father  enters  into  their 
innocent  fun  with  them,  for  He  loves  to  see  them 
happy.     There  is  a  difference  between  the  children 
and  the  servants  in  most  homes— more  of  a  difference 
than  there  ought  to  be  in  many  of  the  houses  of  this 
Christian  land.     Just  so  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  those  who  simply  enlist  as  servants  of  God, 
and  those  who  accept  what  Jesus  won  for  us  on 
Calvary— the  adoption  into  the  inner  circle  of  the 
family  of  God. 

We  all  drove  out  in  the  carriage  to  the  minister's 
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home  one  evening,  and  twice  during  the  week  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ahnan  came  out  to  visit  us.  One  of  the 
afternoons  that  they  spent  with  us,  we  went  to  the 
"  bush  "  and  had  a  private  picnic;  and  the  other  we 
visited  Angus'  newly-purchased  farm.  On  our 
return,  we  girls  made  ice-cream,  and  Angus,  Norman, 
and  the  preacher  turned  the  freezer.  The  latter 
gentleman  had  dofifed  his  broad-cloth  coat,  and  was 
turning  with  might  and  main,  when  someone  men- 
tioned strawberries.  There  were  a  few  in  the  garden 
still;  and  upon  learning  that  such  was  the  case,  he 
immediately  "  jumped  his  job,"  as  Norman  com- 
plained, in  lumber-camp  parlance,  and  started  for  the 
garden  with  a  little  tin  pail  in  his  hand.  The  party 
then  divided,  one-half  going  with  Mr.  Alman  on 
his  berry-picking  expedition,  while  the  others  re- 
mained in  the  house  and  took  turns  at  the  ice-cream 
freezer. 

When  the  two  parties  joined  later,  and  the  result 
of  the  w'ork  of  each  was  shared  by  all,  we  had  a 
royal  feast. 

Each  morning  and  evening,  when  milking-time 
came,  we  all  went  to  the  barn-yard.  There  were 
just  six  cows,  so,  with  so  many  milkers,  the  work 
was  done  in  short  order. 

The  boys  churned  for  us  also,  and  Angus  even 
undertook  to  mix  the  butter,  which  Jean  pronounced 
"  abominably  striped."  In  fact  our  work  was  done 
so  lightly,  by  so  many  hands,  that  Dell  informed 
Angus  that  he  was  having  his  wife  spoiled  during 
the  very  first  week  of  her  "  double  life." 
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"  No  danger,"  he  replied  laughingly.  "  Since  a 
long  and  close  friendship  with  such  a  terror  as  your- 
self hasn't  spoiled  her,  nothing  ever  can." 

No  sooner  were  the  rash  words  uttered  than  he 
had  reason  to  regret  them.  Dell  was  blacking  the 
stove,  and  the  next  moment  his  face  presented  a 
most  laughable  sight. 

"An  Ethiopian— in  spots,"  he  remarked,  dryly, 
as  he  surveyed  himself  in  the  kitchen  looking-glass, 
and  then  went  to  the  wash-basin  at  the  cistern. 

There  were  almost  no  young  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood nearer  than  the  town.  Some  of  our  young 
friends  visited  us  during  that  week ;  but,  altogether, 
Jean  and  Norman  did  not  make  many  new  acquaint- 
ances. However,  as  the  former  remarked,  they  had 
come  to  marry  their  brother  off  and  see  him  duly 
settled— not  to  become  acquainted  with  Westfield 
people.  She  and  Dell  were  fast  friends  from  the 
hour  of  her  arrival. 

Norman  had  changed  greatly  since  I  had  known 
hmi.  He  wa?  still  full  of  fun.  but  totally  different 
from  the  careltss,  reckless  lad  who  had  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  that  year  I  had  been  at  Pine  Lake. 
There  was  a  firmness  about  him  now,  and  a  manly 
earnestness  in  face  and  action  that  reminded  one  of 
the  older  brother  who  had  striven  so  hard  to  win 
him  from  his  old.  evil  ways.  He  had  apparently 
not  forgotten  that  fact,  for  there  was  something 
really  touching  in  his  love  and  respect  for  Angus, 
and  his  deference  to  him  at  all  times. 

The  afternoon  before  their  departure,  he  asked 
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me  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him.  So  I  put  on  my 
big  sunbonnet,  and  we  started  out. 

"If  we  don't  come  back,  Angus,  we'll  write  you 
a  post-card,  some  time,"  nc  gaily  called  to  his 
brother,  who  was  vainly  trying  to  persuade  one  of 
the  animals  he  had  brought  with  him  to  remain  in 
the  field  with  father's  cattle,  with  whom  he  utterly 
declined  to  become  acquainted, 

"  All  right,"  he  replied,  kissing  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  to  me;  and  we  strolled  on  down  the  lane 
towards  the  bush. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  pleased  with  the  idea  of  re- 
maining in  your  own  home?"  said  Norman,  pre- 
sently. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  since  mother  is  gone.  I  should 
never  have  married  as  long  as  father  lives,  if  Angus 
had  not  come  here.  I'm  sure  he  would  much  rather 
have  kept  his  own  Pine  Lake  farm,  though." 

"  I  don't  think  he  feels  that  way  at  all,"  said 
Norman.  "He  likes  this  part  of  the  country; 
although  I  know  he  would  like  to  be  a  little  nearer 
mother.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  "  that  Jean  has  told 
you  what  a  change  has  come  over  mother  this 
summer?" 

"  She  has  told  ne  that  she  is  much  better  than  she 
has  been  for  years.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it,"  I 
answered. 

"  Better  than  she  has  been  since  Baby  Lou  died, 
ten  years  ago,"  he  said.  "  She  seems  to  have  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life.  Has  Jean  told  you  of  the  plan 
we  have  laid  out  for  October?" 
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"  No,"  sai<l  I,  on  the  alert  at  once,  for  what  bride 
needs  a  telescope  to  see  a  weddins;  in  the  distance? 

"  MIsie  and  1  are  to  be  married,"  he  remarked,  as 
simply  as  if  fjettin^  married  were  an  every-day 
occnrrence  in  his  life,  or  a  weekly  happening  at  the 
very  least. 

"  Oh,  Norman,  I  am  so  jjlad !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Are  you,  Daisy?  Thanks,"  said  he,  with  a  look 
of  pleasure.  "  You  think  Elsie  is  safe  in  marrying 
me  n  w.  then?  I  mean  you  aren't  afraid  I'll  ever 
go  back  to  the  old  life?" 

"  Have  you  any  desire  for  it,  Norman?"  I  asked. 

He  actually  shuddered,  and  a  deep  flush  stole 
over  his  face. 

"  I'd  rather  die  this  moment,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  than  swallow  a  drop  of  the  vile  mixture  that  made 
such  a  beast  of  me  a  while  ago.  Do  you  know, 
lliisy,  that  if  I  am  compelled  to  pass  a  hotel,  and  get 
a  smell  of  the  whiskey,  it  turns  my  stomach.  I  hate 
it  as  I  hate  the  devil  who  invented  it — hate  it  w^th  a 
hatred  as  deep  as  the  love  I  bear  to  the  One  who 
redeemed  me  from  its  curse." 

His  voice  softened  and  trembled  as  he  uttered  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence ;  and  I  laid  my  hand  on 
his  arm  and  said: 

"  God  is  keeping  you." 

It  was  all  I  could  say  at  the  moment,  and  he 
caught  my  hand  and  squeezed  it  hard,  as  he  replied  -. 

"  Thanks  again,  my  little  sister.  You  don't  know 
how  it  helps  me  to  know  that  you  have  confidence 
in  me.  Elsie  has — bless  her  little  heart — and  mother 
and  the  rest  of  them  at  home  have;  but  so  many 
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people  seem  to  think  that  because  a  fellow  has  been 
down  once  he  is  bound  to  go  back  to  wallow  in  the 
mud." 

"  It  was  not  with  that  idea  that  Jesus  worked 
and  died,"  said  I. 

"  No — praise  the  Lord — it  wasn't!"  he  ejaculated, 
with  a  fervour  that  would  have  been  worthy  of  the 
Salvation  Army  lass  who  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  him  to  God.  "  And  Christians  have  no 
right  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  fall,  either," 
he  went  on.  "If  they  would  have  some  confidence 
in  a  new  convert's  real,  earnest  desires  and  efforts, 
and  show  him  that  they  bclici'c  in  him — well,  there 
would  be  fewer  backsliders.  Some  Christians,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  very  doubtful  of  the  eftkacy  of 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Many  a  one  hangs  aloof  and 
draws  a  self-righteous  skirt  aside,  just  because  a 
man  or  a  woman  has  been  down  in  the  depths.  The 
fact  that  Jesus  has  rescued  and  cleansed  such  a 
soul  makes  no  difference  to  a  goodly  number  of 
modern  church-members." 

"  In  the  sight  of  God,"  I  could  not  but  exclaim, 
indignantly,  "  the  pride  and  self-righteousness  of 
such  people  is  just  as  ^reu.  .,  „.ii — one  that  as 
surely  bars  them  from  the  throne  of  God — as  the 
crimes  that  the  world  holds  as  unpardonable,  in  its 
own  mistaken  sight.  If  Jesus  were  here  now  He 
would  surely  cry  as  earnestly  as  He  ever  did  in 
Palestine  long  ago,  '  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites!'  Society  has  changed  since 
He  was  here.  The  world  has  grown  better  as  His 
teachings  have  spread ;  but  we  have  our  Scribes  and 
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Pharisees  :  ill,  and  the  rule  laid  down  of  old  still 
finds  its  application.  The  same  Jesus  reigns  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  who  long 
ago  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  proud  and  self- 
righteous." 

"  Can't  be  otherwise,"  said  Norman.  "  Earthly 
church-rolls  contain  a  good  many  names  thnt  would 
not  be  allowed  on  even  the  back  page  of  the  Book 
of  Life." 

We  had  turned,  and  were  walking  back  as  we 
talked,  and  just  now  our  conversation  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  a  steer,  mad.y  rushing  down  the  lane 
toward  us.  Angus  and  father,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  were  in  full  pursuit,  in  .the  vain  hope  of 
heading  him  off  beforp  he  shouIdVeach  the  end  of 
the  lane  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  himself  in  the 
woods. 

"Run  to  a  fence-corner,  Daisy,"  cried  Norman, 
seizing  a  rail  and  holding  it  out  as  far  across  the 
lane  as  he  could. 

"What  use  would  I  be  in  a  fence-corner?"  I  de- 
manded, laughing,  as  I  also  caught  a  light  rail  from 
the  top  of  the  fence  and  took  my  stand  o  the  other 
side,  so  that  our  two  rails  formed  a  fe     ■  across. 

The  steer,  evidently  thinking  that  tl  novel  bar- 
ricade was  too  high  to  jump  over,  and  too  low  to 
get  under,  paused  a  moment  in  his  wild  gallop, 
looked  at  us,  snorted,  and,  turning  in  his  tracks, 
galloped  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Good  thing  you  were  there,  Daisy,"  said  father. 
"  He'd  have  run  around  one  rail,  but  the  two  headed 
him  ofi 
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"  Where  <lo  you  want  him  to  go?"  asked  Norman. 

"Through  that  gap,"  he  rephed,  p«)inting  to  an 
opening  in  the  fence  through  vvliich  the  refractory 
animal  had  just  turned.  "  We've  had  a  hard  run 
with  him,  but  I  guess  he's  safe  for  a  while  now. 
Poor  fellow!  he's  wild  yet  after  the  fright  his  first 
train-ride  gave  him.  Then  it'll  take  them  a  few 
days  to  get  used  to  the  strange  surroundings. 
Animals  are  a  good  deal  like  people.  " 

"  Who  are  only  immortal  animals  after  all,"  said 
Norman,  as  father  went  on  to  help  Angus  put  up 
the  bars,  wiping  his  face  with  his  big  red  handker- 
chief as  he  went. 

"  Seems  to  me,  Xorman,  there's  a  lesson  there," 
said  I. 

"Where?"  he  iiuiuired.  with  an  amused  smile. 

"  Why,"  I  answered,  "  if  I  had  let  you  banish 
me  to  a  fence-corner,  I'd  have  been  no  use  at  all. 
You  remember  father  said  that  the  animal  would 
have  run  around  one  rail,  but  the  two  together 
turned  iiim  back.  Don't  you  let  mistaken  human 
beings  crowd  or  frighten  you  into  a  fence-corner, 
where  you'll  be  no  use  to  God  or  man.  There  are 
too  many  souls  galloping  to  perdition  who  should 
be  headed  off.  Take  up  your  sword  of  the  Spirit 
and  go  to  work  as  bravely  as  you  took  up  the  rail 
to  stop  Bouncer." 

He  smiled  at  the  homely  illustration,  and  a 
moment  later  Angus  joined  us  on  his  way  to  the 
house ;  so  the  conversation  took  a  different  turn. 


CilAl'TKk  IX. 


il 


Til  i  t:v'  11  tjT  w'c  all  received  an  invitation  to  go 
to  Pii  r  ]  ;  .  to  the  wedding  during  the  coming 
()ctob< ;  I'.i  I  said  .t  would  be  impossible  for  us  all 
to  Iea>e   i'    li    ..  '•  c,  and  suggested  that  Dell 

and  Ai  ;  (; ,  •  i.,:  f         while  he  remained  at  home  to 
lookal..  rih  '       .ml  to  the  criters,"  Dell  said. 

"Oh,  no,  i.  '  :,'  she  promptly  exclaimed. 
"  Daisy  ami  1  couImu*!  go  away,  even  to  Tine  Lake, 
and  leave  you  all  alone  to  keep  house,  and  see  to  the 
criters.  Oh,  no!  That  would  never  do.  You  and 
I  have  never  seen  Pine  Lake,  though  we've  heard 
a  great  deal  about  it,  so  I  suggest  that  we  stay  at 
home  and  let  the  young  folks  go," 

"  But  we  want  you  all,"  exclaimed  Jean,  not  to 
be  denied  so  easily. 

"See  here!  I  have  a  plan,"  announced  Dell. 
"  Norman,  I've  never  seen  this  bride-elect  of  yours, 
but  '  I  likes  her  .ilrcadty,"  as  Kasper  Schnitz  says. 
Now,  a  wedding-tour  is  a  fashionable  institution; 
so  suppose  you  two  come  back  with  Angus  and 
Daisy,  when  the  wedtling  is  over ;  and  so  that  father 
and  I  won't  be  completely  out-countenanced  by  two 
billing  and  cooing  pairs  about  the  house,  you  come 
along,  Jean.    You  know — " 

"Delia  Franklin!     You  worst  of  girls!"  I  ex- 
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claiintd.  "  When  have  y(»u  otice  seen  any  billing,  or 
heard  aiiyhfuly  cooing?" 

"Daisy  Mclvan."  she  said,  with  an  accusing  fore- 
finger  upHfted,  "  (hchi't  I  appear  iipuii  the  scene  just 
in  time  to  save  your  wedding-dress  from  'x'ing 
crushed  to  an  unsightly  heap?  Didn't  I  tap  the  b.ick 
of  his  head  with  the  broomstick,  when  he  was  lean- 
ing over  your  chair  with  his  head  so  close  to  yours 
that  if  he  had  been  a  bear  he  wnuld  suf-cly  have 
bitten  yon?  Didn't  I  also  throw  a  rubbei  shoe  at 
his  left  eai — ami  hit  it — while  he  was  strokmg  your 
hair  and  gazing  into  your  eyes  as  if  he  drew  from 
their  depths  the  joy  of  his  life?" 

"  Which  I  do,"  interpolated  Angus,  laughing. 

"  And  haven't  I  come  upon  you  suddenly,"  she 
went  on,  "and  without  any  intention  on  my  part, 
when  you  were  in  the  act  of  making  love  to  each 
other,  times  without  number  ?  In  the  kitchen, 
behind  the  dining-room  stove-pipe,  on  the  parlor 
sofa,  on  the  verandah — anywhere  and  everywhere 
that  you  thought  yourselves  for  a  moment  out  of 
sight !— " 

"  Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  Angus. 

"  Yes,  what  of  it?"  echoed  Norman.  "  You  or  I, 
Dell,  in  their  place,  would  just  make  one  fiifFerence. 
We  wouldn't  take  any  pains  to  get  out  of  >i!^ht." 

"Oh.  yes,  you  would."  said  Angus,  with  earnest- 
ness. "  You  would  if  Dell  were  around.  Why, 
tfiink  of  being  baptized  w  ith  milk,  water,  cold  tea.  or 
any  other  liquid  handy,  or  having  something  thrown 
at  you  every  time — " 
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"The  baptisms  might  be  calculated  to  cool  the 
ardor  of  your  affection,"  interrupted  Jean. 

"  But  it  doesn't,"  he  replied,  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr.  "Neither  do  raps  from  the  broomstick, 
pokes  from  the  poker,  nor  even  sudden  contact  with 
rubber  shoes  and  other  articles,  sometimes  wrongly 
used  as  missiles,  break  one  of  the  habits  of  being— " 

"  Spoony,"  interrupted  Dell. 

"  Your  time  is  coming,  Dell,"  remarked  father, 
laughing. 

Oh,  let  it  be  soon,'  "  hummed  Norman,  absently, 
and  every  one  else  laughed  heartily,  except  Dell,  who 
threw  a  cushion  at  him  with  such  excellent  aim  as 
to  effectually  stop  his  song.  Then,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  she  remarked: 

"  This  is  far  from  our  original  topic.  What  do 
you  say  to  my  plan,  folks?" 

This  renewed  the  discussion;  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  Angus  and  I  should  go  to  Pine  Lake 
a  week  or  so  earlier  than  the  date  set  for  the  wed- 
ding (which  would  be  decided  upon  later),  in  order 
that  we  might  have  time  for  a  visit;  and  that  the 
day  after  that  important  event,  we  should  come 
home,  and  bring  Jean  and  the  bridal  pair  with  us — 
on  condition,  of  course,  that  Elsie  should  agree  to  the 
plan.  Dell,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  refused  to  leave 
father,  either  alone,  or  with  anyone  else  thar  herself. 

"  Dell  thinks  Daisy  is  divided  up  a  little  now, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  she  means  to  make  up  for  your 
loss  by  a  double  devotedness,"  said  Jean,  smiling. 
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"  I've  sufifered  no  loss,  Jeanie,"  said  father,  draw- 
ing me  over  to  my  old  seat  on  his  knee.  "  So  far 
from  losing  my  Daisy,  she  has  stayed  with  me  and 
brought  me  a  son,  who  couldn't  be  more  after  my 
own  heart  if  I'd  raised  him  myself." 

"  Thank  you,  father,"  said  Angus,  in  a  tone  that 
said  more  than  the  words;  and  I  hugged  my 
"  daddy  "  much  as  I  used  to  do  when  he  brought 
me  some  much-desired  gift,  when  I  was  a  little  tot. 

"  Both  my  girls  are  all  a  father  could  ask  for," 
he  added,  with  a  glance  in  Dell's  direction,  which 
she  returned  with  a  loving  smile. 

"  Get  the  Bible,  dearie,"  he  whispered ;  and  I 
went  to  the  shelf  upon  which  the  old  Book  had 
rested  daily  since  long  before  my  eyes  sa>v  the  light, 
and  brought  it  to  him.  He  read  the  one  hundred 
and  third  psali  — mother's  psalm  of  praise.  How 
often  I  had  heard  her  repeat  it! 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  oh,  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  and  praise  His  holy  name." 

As  father  read  on  down  the  page,  I  seemed  to 
hear  again  the  sweet  voice  of  that  best  of  mothers,  as 
she  laid  her  hand  on  my  head,  and  said : 

"  That  psalm  is  my  special  portion,  Daisy.  Read 
it  carefully,  and  ask  God  to  help  you  understand  it." 

I  had  loved  that  psalm  ever  since,  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  promises,  for  its  beautiful  expressions  of 
rapturous  praise  to  God;  but  most  of  all  for  its 
manifestation  of  God  as  a  loving,  sympathizing 
Father,  who  is  "  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to 
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anpcr,  and  plenteous  in  mercy,"  who  "  hath  not 
(lealt  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  accord- 
ing- to  our  iniquities." 

"  lH)r  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so 
great  is  His  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  Him. 

**  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
He  removed  our  transgressions  from  us." 

As  father  read  the  words,  Norman's  eyes  met 
mine,  and  slowly  filled,  as  the  sweet  assurance  of 
the  next  two  verses  fell  upon  our  ears : 

"  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  Him. 

"For  He  knoweth  our  frame;  He  rcmembercth 
that  we  are  dust." 

He  nodded  slightly,  and  the  big;  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  Truly,  instead  of  the  heart  of  stone, 
Norman  Mclvan  had  received  the  heart  of  flesh. 
And  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  ashamed  to 
feel  deeply,  cither. 

The  prayer  that  night  must  have  been  a  help  and 
comfort  to  him.  As  we  rose  from  our  knees  he  drew 
me  aside,  and  said  in  a  low  tone : 

*'  I  often  wondered  how  you  withstood  the  temp- 
tation to  dance,  last  year,  Daisy.  I  understand  it 
now.  You  couldn't  have  yielded,  while  there  was 
such  a  wall  of  prayer  built  about  you.  You 
wouldn't  have  been  your  father's  child  if  you  had." 
"  I  would,  but  a  most  unworthy  one,"  I  replied, 
smiling.  Then  I  added,  as  .  went  to  kiss  father 
good-night,  "  I  wish  you  had  known  mother,  Nor- 
man." 
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"  The  (laughter  's  a  younger  edition  of  her,"  I 
heard  Angus  remark  to  his  l)rother  a  moment  later; 
and  I  wondered  if  I  could  really  he  growing  so  much 
like  that  saintly  mother  that  those  who  had  not 
known  her  in  her  younger  days,  as  father  had, 
should  think  me  so  much  like  her.  With  the  thought 
a  silent  prayer  went  up  from  my  heart,  that  God 
might  he  ahle  to  make  of  me  a  woman  as  thoroughly 
good  as  that  sainted  mother  had  hecn. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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Jean  and  Norman  had  come  on  a  Monday,  and 
they  went  home  on  the  following  Saturday.  The 
evening  of  the  day  they  went  away  I  was  alone  in 
the  house  for  an  hour  or  so.  Angus  had  gone  over 
to  his  new  farm  to  do  some  repairing  about  the 
stables,  and  Dell  and, father  had  gone  to  town. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  paring  potatoes  for 

the  morrow's  dinner,  when  I  heard  a  sound  as  of 

some  one  stumbling  on  the  door-step.    Glancing  up, 

I  was  startled  to  behold  a  drunken  man  catching 

at  the  door-sill  for  support.    A  second  look  told  me 

that  it  was  old  Jim  Louder,  a  well  known  character 

in  our  neighborhood,  ever  since  I  could  remember, 

and  long  before.     He  had  no  friends  that  any  one 

knew  of,  and  his  only  home  was  an  unsightly  hut 

on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  he  lived  alone. 

People  who  had  known  him  in  his  younger  days 

said  that  at  one  time  he  had  been  a  carpenter  of 

some  skill.    He  had  been  married,  but  his  wife  had 

been  a  delicate  woman,  and  his  abusive  treatment  of 

her,  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  had  soon 

ended  her  life.     To  be  sure,  the  doctors  said  she 

died  of  pneumonia,  contracted  by  exposure.     But 

every  man,   woman,   and  child  in   the  place,   old 

enough  to  understand  the  circumstances,  knew  that 

she  had  been  murdered  by  the  whiskey-devil.    Jim 
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louder,  when  in  his  sober  senses,  had  been  a  kind 
and  loving  husband,  but  when  whiskey  had  control 
of  the  man  he  was  often  a  perfect  demon. 

One  cold  winter  night  he  came  in  from  the  bar- 
room, about  eleven  o'clock,  and  with  brutal  curses, 
kicks  and  blows,  threw  the  delicate  wife,  whom  he 
had  promised  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  as  his  own 
life,  out  into  a  big  snowdrift.  Then  he  locked  the 
door,  threw  himself  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
warm  fire  she  had  kept  burning  for  him,  and  fell 
asleep.  In  the  morning,  when  his  senses  returned 
to  him.  he  missed  his  wife,  noted  the  locked  door, 
and,  putting  on  his  cap,  sallied  forth  in  haste  to  look 
for  her.  She  had  spent  the  night  in  the  stable 
among  the  hay,  wrapped  up  in  the  only  horse-blan- 
ket she  could  find.  Always  loyal  to  the  man  she 
loved,  in  spite  of  his  brutality  when  the  whiskey 
ruled  him,  she  had  chosen  rather  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  stable  than  to  go  to  a  neighbor's  house,  for 
to  do  that  would  have  meant  an  explanation,  and  she 
would  not  tell  of  what  he  had  done.  There  he  found 
her  moaning  with  pain,  and  with  tears,  carried  he- 
to  the  house,  put  het  in  bed,  and  hurried  for  . 
doctor. 

But  his  care  and  anxiety  were  too  late.  She  died 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

After  that  Jim  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he 
became  the  most  utterly  worthless  sot  in  the  com- 
munity. He  did  odd  jobs  wherever  he  could  get 
them  to  do — chiefly  around  the  hotels— and  earned 
just  enough  to   keep   him  in   bread   and   whiskey. 
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Mother  had  always  been  good  to  him.  She  often 
gave  him  work  about  the  garden,  or  picking  apples 
or  potatoes — anything  that  the  wreck  of  manhood 
had  strength  and  sense  enough  left  him  to  do — and 
when  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  hovel,  she  would 
pay  him  generously  in  clothing,  meat,  groceries,  or 
anything  else  that  he  needed,  but  never  in  money. 
Mother  had  not  a  cent  for  the  hotels.  So  seldom  did 
he  receive  a  kind  word  that  the  poor  old  man,  in  the 
midst  of  a  ''  spree,"  often  found  his  way  back  to  our . 
place;  because,  as  he  never  failed  to  inform  us, 
"  Mrs.  Murphy  was  a  lady,  and  used  a  poor  old 
wreck  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  once — not  a  pig  all 
his  life." 

I  have  often  seen  the  tears  come  to  her  eyes  at  the 
words,  and  she  never  once  refused  to  make  him 
comfortable  until  the  horrible  effects  of  the  drink 
had  passed  off,  and  he  was  able  to  go  home  again. 

Such  was  the  man  who  stood  in  the  doorway, 
looking  at  me  with  his  bleared  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
while  he  vainly  tried  to  recollect  my  name. 

"  Come  in,  Jim,"  I  said,  rising. 

"  You  ain't  Mrs.  Murphy,"  he  said,  half-inquir- 
ingly. 

"  No,  I'm  her  daughter,  Daisy,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  he  remarked.  "  You're  like  her. 
Thought  you  was  her  at  first.  Ain't  just  myself, 
you  see,  Miss  Murphy — Daisy.  You're  the  little 
girl.  I  mind  now.  Can't  see  just  as  clear  as  some- 
times, you  know.  It's  the  whiskey,  I  guess;  but  I 
can't  stop.    She  told  me  often  to  stop  it,  but  I  can't 
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^your  mother,  I  mean.  She's  a  lady,  she  is. 
Treats  an  old  wreck  as  if  he  was  something  more'n 
a  pig.    Wish  you'd  tell  her  I  want  to  see  her." 

"  Mother  went  to  heaven  quite  a  while  ago,"  I 
replied.    "  Come  in  and  lie  down  on  this  lounge." 

He  staggered  in  and  threw  himself  heavily  on 
the  lounge.  I  thought  he  would  go  to  sleep,  as  he 
usually  did  when  he  came  in  drunk,  and  had  sat 
down  to  my  potato-pan  again,  when  a  blood-curdling 
howl  from  the  man  brought  me  to  my  feet.  He  was 
grasping  at  his  ragged  coat  just  above  the  hearl:. 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  beat  at  the 
air,  as  though  fighting  some  one. 

"  Oh,  that  devil !"  he  shouted.  "  He  has  me  by 
the  heart — tight.  Oh,  God,  if  there  is  a  God,  pull 
him  off.    Oh!    Oh!    Pull  him  off!    Pull  him  off!" 

I'll  never  forget  the  awful  groans  and  shouts  of 
agony  that  echoed  through  the  house  for  the  next 
ten  minutes.  I  could  do  nothing  but  helplessly 
watch  him,  and  listen  to  his  frantic  ravings. 

Suddenly,  he  ceased  fighting  the  devil  who  had 
come  to  open  the  proceedings,  and,  pointing  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  with  his  shaking  forefinger, 
cried  to  me  to  look  at  the  monstrous  snake.  His 
eye-balls  fairly  started  from  their  sockets,  and  foam 
rolled  from  his  lips  as  he  shrank  back  against  the 
wall,  shivering  with  fright,  while  great  drops  of 
sweat  rolled  off  his  face,  and  in  a  few  moments  his 
ragged  shirt  was  wet  through,  so  that  the  moisture 
began  to  soak  through  his  coat. 

"  Oh,  it's  coming,"  he  moaned,  with  chattering 
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teeth.  There  it  comes,  slow  and  quiet,  with  its  two 
hre-balls  of  eyes  right  on  my  face.  Oh,  my  God! 
my  God!  Save  me!  Oh,  its  horrid  tongue  is  dart- 
ing at  me!    Oh—" 

A  torrent  of  the  most  awful  blasphemy  that  ever 
blackened  the  soul  of  man  burst  from  his  pallid  lips, 
and  I  shivered  with  horror.  The  snake  twined  itself 
around  h.m,  he  said;  and  he  writhed  as  though 
actually  being  crushed  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent. 
Exhausted,  at  length,  he  lay  panting  and  speechless 
for  a  few  moments.  Not  knowing  how  to  help  him, 
I  brought  a  large  bowlful  of  cold  water,  gave  him 
a  drink  and  then  gently  bathed  his  clammy  face 
and  head.  ^ 

•'That's  good.    I'm  burning,"  he  gasped. 

He  had  no  sooner  regained  his  voice  than  a  fresh 
paroxysm  seized  him.  He  grasped  my  hand  with 
such  force  that  my  fingers  felt  as  though  crushed 
ma  vice.  I  set  the  bowl  on  the  table  beside  me  and 
listened  again,  till  my  very  brain  felt  seared  with  the 
burning  tide  of  blasphemy  that  flowed  from  the 
drunkard  s  tongue. 

Snakes  innumerable,  toads,  frogs,  spiders,  fiends 
-all  the  horrid  reptiles  of  earth,  and  all  hell  com- 
bined, seemed  dancing  around  him,  and  trampling 
or  crawling  over  him. 

Why  didn't  I  pray? 

Pray!  I  called  upon  God  in  the  very  der  '^ration 
of  a  praying  heart ;  but  there  is  a  time  w  it  is 
too  late  and  I  almost  thought  that  it  must  .  e  too 
late  ir.  this  case.    There  is  one  sin-only  one-that 
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IS  unpardonable,  and  I  feared  that  that  soul  was 
guilty  of  it.     Times  without  number  had  mother 
I  and  father  and  other  Christian  friends  pleaded  with 

him,  and  done  all  in  their  power  to  save  him.  Times 
without  number  had  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
pleaded  with  him,  offering  him  salvation  from  his 
chosen  curse.  And  times  without  number  he  had 
rejected  all  offers  of  mercy  and  salvation. 

Now  he  had  come  to  this.  A  man-made  in  the 
image  of  the  Creator— a  man  for  whom  the  Son  of 
God  gave  His  life— and  now  the  sport  of  devils! 

It  seemed  to  me  that  my  heart  bled  drop  after 
drop  of  life-blood  while  I  stood  there,  with  my  hand 
almost  crushed  in  the  grasp  of  the  tortured  creature. 

All  at  once,  clear  as  the  toll  of  a  bell  in  my  be- 
numbed brain,  a  voice  seemed  to  speak  the  words : 

"  There  is  life  in  a  look  at  the  Crucified  One." 

Eagerly  bending  over  the  writhing  form  before 
me,  I  called,  clearly  and  distinctly,  into  his  ear: 

"  Jim,  look  to  Jesus.  He  can  save  you,  even  now." 

The  anguished  eyes  opened  and  fixed  themselves 
on  my  face.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  look.  It  was 
us  if  a  faint  hope  of  deliverance  had  reached  even  to 
his  darkened  soul,  and  the  horror  of  the  torture 
seemed  lessened  with  the  first  glimmer  of  light.  He 
could  not  speak,  but  his  lips  moved,  and  I  knew  he 
tried  to  say,  "  Pray.' " 

Three  times  before  this  had  my  soul  gone  out  to 
God  in  desperate,  pleading,  persistent  prayer— prayer 
that  it  seemed  must  wring  from  the  hand  of  God 
the  blessing  I  craved.     Each  time  the  promise  had 
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been  fulfilled,  atid  He  had  proved  Himself  a  God 
who  hears  and  answers.  I'.ut  now,  with  this  tortured 
soul  han^inR  hy  a  siii^dc  tlnead  of  life  over  the 
brink  of  hell,  with  fiends  tornientinj,'  him,  and  all 
but  his  last  eternal  hope  wasted — 

"Oh,  Jesus,  teach  me  to  pray,"  was  my  heart's 
cry. 

All  but  one  last  hope  jjone,  did  I  say?  Yes,  but 
that  hope  lay  in  a  little  remaining  life — and  the  Son 
of  God,  Ho  who  conquered  hell,  and  1  knew  as  I 
knelt  there  that  He  was  on  my  side  in  the  terrible 
battle  for  the  eternal  life  of  a  dying  soul,  l-'ilthy 
throughout  his  whole  being,  shattered,  all  but  lost — 
but  oh,  how  Jesus  loved  him !  I  realized  a  little  of 
what  that  limitless  love  must  be,  while  my  own  soul 
seemed  to  cling  *.o  the  soul  that  was  hanging  there 
between  time  and  eternity.  H  I,  a  weak  mortal, 
loved  him  so,  and  could  not  l)ear  to  see  him  die  the 
death  of  the  sinner,  what  must  be  the  love  of  Him 
who  filled  my  poor  little  heart  with  its  little  store? 

With  the  thought,  came  stret.gth  and  words.  ,  Tt 
was  only  a  simple,  slowly-spoken  prayer — simple 
and  slow,  in  order  that  the  dull  ear  of  the  dying  man 
might  not  lose  a  word:  but  it  was  full  of  the  love 
and  the  power  of  the  Jesus  who  was  present,  and, 
with  me  pleading,  for  mercy  for  the  soul  who  had 
so  long  rejected  Him.  Soon  I  saw  the  foaming, 
purplish  lips  of  the  drunkard  move,  as  though  re- 
peating the  prayer  after  me ;  and  laying  my  hand 
on  the  clammy  forehead,  I  said : 

"  '  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
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begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  hclieveth  on  Ilitn 
should  not  perish,  hut  have  evcrhistin^  hfe.'  lie 
(lied  for  you,  Jim." 

"  'Tisn't  for  nie,"  he  wliis[)ered,  fcchly  shaking 
his  head. 

*'  God  says,  '  Whosoever  helieveth,'  "  I  said,  and 
bent  my  head  close  to  catch  his  answer. 

'*  I've  put  Him  off  too  long.  I'm  sorry — sorry — 
for  all  my  wickc<l  life.    But  it's  too  late  now." 

"  It's  never  too  late  for  you,  Jim,  while  you  live 
and  Jesus  lives,"  I  jileaded.  '*  He  sees  your  heart. 
He  knows  you're  sorry,  and  He's  promised  to  for- 
give you,  if  you  ask  Him." 

H'ith  one  mighiy  effort  he  clutched  the  edge  of 
the  lounge,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  on  the 
floor,  and  I  moved  aside.  For  a  moment  a  measure 
of  strength  seemed  lo  return  to  him.  His  low, 
sh.iking  voice  pronounced  the  Name  of  the  I'Viend 
of  sinners,  and  I  still  knelt,  beside  him. 

"Jesus,"  he  said,  "she  says  \  ou  know  I'm  sorry 
for  all  I've  done.  You  know  it,  if  Yv)U  see  my 
heart.  She  says  You're  ready  to  forgive  me  and 
save  me  from  the  devils  that  stand  around  her, 
though  she  can't  see  them — waitin'  to  grab  me  when 
she  stops  prayin',  I  know  now,  Lord,  that  they 
can't  touch  me  while  she  speaks  Your  name.  Oh, 
Jesus,  she  says  You  died  for  me,  and  there's  hope 
for  even  a  lost  wreck  like  me  if  he  only  bc'^'^ves  in 
You.  You  know  I'm  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  leave  the 
whiskey  alone  as  long  as  it  was  in  reach.  You  know 
how  heart-broke  I  was  for  the  way  I  used  Martha. 
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She  saul  she  ksK-w  it  was  the  whiskey,  and  she  for- 
gave nic.    Jesus,  forj-ive  tne— Jesus,  save  me." 

ffis  voice  failed  him.  and  only  the  long,  quiver- 
mp  breaths  told  that  he  was  still  living.  With  my 
hps  dose  to  his  ear,  I  tcH,k  up  his  prayer,  in  his  own 
sunple  way: 

"Lord  Jesus,  You  are  here  with  us,  though  we 
cannot  see  you.  The  devils  can  never  touch  a  soul 
that  trusts  in  You  as  its  Saviour.  You  have  heard 
the  prayer  of  this  jx^or  man.  He  tells  You  he  is 
sorry  for  his  sinful  life.  We  know  that  'whoso- 
ever beheveth  '  shall  have  everlasting  life.  Lord, 
he  believes,  or  he  wouldn't  pray.  Come  and  save 
huTi  now." 

"  Come  and  save  me  now,"  came  in  barely  audible 
tones  from  the  dyin/-  lips.  Then  there  was  a  feeble 
Rroan.     The  wretched  body  sank  in  a  heap  on  the 

lloor. 

As  the  head  fell  back,  and  the  face  was  exposed 
to  my  view,  I  shivered  at  the  sight.    The  eyes  were 
rolled  back,  and  the  swollen  tongue  protruded  from 
the  purple  lips.     The  whole  face  took  on  a  bluish 
tmge.    For  a  few  moments  I  thought  he  was  dead 
but  presently  the  fit  passed  and  he  became  more 
natural  in  appearance.    But  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
very  near  the  end  now.    As  the  poor,  bleared  eyes 
fixed  themselves  beseechingly  on  my  face,  I  called 
into  his  fast-deafening  ear : 
"  Jesus  will  save  you.    Believe  Him." 
A  pitiful  smile  came  over  the  bloated  and  dis- 
colored countenance,  and  he  feebly  nodded. 
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"  Keep  trusting—"  I  began ;  l)ut  a  wonderful  smile 
on  the  (lyins:  drunkard's  face  stopped  me.  He 
stretclic<l  out  his  hands.  I'or  an  instant  he  gazed,  as 
though  he  saw  sonic  Being  whose  glory  dazed  him; 
then  that  wonderful  smilr  hroke  ovi-r  his  face  again, 
and  with  a  single  cry  or     jesus,"  he  was  gone. 

The  devils  had  vani^IH■<l  from  his  sight  ff)r  ever, 
and  at  the  last  moment  <>f  the  eleventh  hour,  Jesus, 
the  Almighty  Cojifjucroi  of  death  and  hell,  had 
rescued  even  old  Jiui  L  nider. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

While  I  was  vainly  trying  to  raise  the  fast- 
stififening  form  from  the  floor  and  place  it  upon  the 
lounge,  Angus  came  home.  A  single  glance  told 
him  the  story,  and  he  lifted  the  body  and  carried  it 
to  a  bedroom,  then  returned  with  anxious  face  to 
the  kitchen,  where  \  had  found  my  way  to  the  door- 
step, with  an  odd  sensation  of  stifling. 

"  Poor  little  girl !"  he  said.  "  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  I  leave  you  all  alone  again." 

I  didn't  feel  much  like  talking,  for  every  nerve 
in  my  body  felt  as  though  just  relaxed  from  a  severe 
tension,  so  I  let  him  pe  i  .e  and  call  me  names  to 
his  heart's  content,  without  once  speaking. 

After  a  while  he  picked  me  up  bodily  and  carried 
me  to  our  room,  whei'e  he  left  me  and  went  to  put 
on  a  fire.  He  came  back  a  few  minutes  later  with 
a  steaming  cup  of  tea,  and  having  seen  me  swallow 
it.  drew  the  window-curtains  close,  and  went  out. 

After  about  half  an  hour  he  came  softly  into  our 
room  again,  and  took  a  black  suit  of  clothes  of  his 
own  from  the  closet,  and  a  freshly-laundered  shirt 
and  collar  from  a  drawer.  He  was  a  long  time 
searching  through  the  different  drawers  of  the 
dresser,  so  at  length  I  asked  him  what  he  was  look- 
ing for. 
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"  I  thought  you  were  asleep,"  he  said,  turning 
his  head  in  surprise. 

"  I  don't  feel  like  sleeping,"  I  replied.  "  I've  been 
listening  and  watching  you.  Is  there  anything  you 
want  that  I  can  g«t  you  ?" 

"  I'll  do  without  it  if  there  is,"  he  answered.  "  I 
want  you  to  stay  where  you  are  till  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  But  what  are  you  looking  for,  Angus?"  I  asked 
again. 

"  For  a  black  silk  tie — that  new  one  I  haven't 
worn  yet." 

I  told  him  where  it  was,  and  he  was  soon  at  work 
again.  He  had  the  body  of  the  poor  drunkard 
washed,  dressed,  and  laid  out  on  the  bed  with  a 
clean  sheet  over  it,  when  father  and  Dell  came  home. 

Then  I  heard  him  tell  how  he  had  found  me.  That 
was  all  he  knew  about  what  had  transpired  during 
their  absence,  and  he  would  not  question  me,  nor 
allow  any  one  else  to  come  near  me  for  a  while. 

"  Poor  Daisy!"  said  Dell.  "  It  will  be  a  wonder 
if  she  isn't  sick  after  such  an  experience." 

Father  was  too  anxious  about  his  baby  to  go  to 
bed  without  slipping  in  for  a  word  and  a  good-night 
kiss;  and  when  he  had  left  the  room,  I  heard  Dell 
begging  for  just  one  little  minute's  visit, 

"  You'll  aFk  questions  if  you  go  in  there,"  I  heard 
Angus  say,  "and  she  isn't  able  to  talk  about  the 
affair  to-night." 

"  No,  I  won't,  Angus — sure,  I  won't,"  pleaded 
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Dell,  "  You're  a  perfect  Giant  Despair.  I  won't 
disturb  her  a  bit.    I  only  want  to  see  her,  and — " 

"  Come  in,  Dell.  I'm  not  sick.  Angus  only 
thinks  so,"  I  called,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  be- 
side the  bed,  with  her  arms  around  me. 

Angus  anxiously  followed,  but.  true  to  her 
promise,  Dell  stayed  only  "  a  minute,"  and  asked  not 
a  single  question;  and  I  was  glad  that  he  insisted  on 
no  inquiries  being  made  until  the  next  morning,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  couldn't  have  described  the 
terrible  scene  that  night. 
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On  the  following  day  poor  old  Jim  Louder's 
mortal  remains  were  laid  away  beside  the  grave  ol 
his  wife. 

Angus  had  purchased  a  plain,  neat  coffin,  and 
made  all  arrangements  for  a  respectable  burial.  Quite 
a  number  of  people  gathered  at  our  home,  and  fol- 
lowed the  hearse  to  the  churchyard— notably  Chris- 
tian people.  As  for  the  hotel-keepers,  who  had 
pocketed  every  dime  the  miserable  wretch  could  get 
together,  why,  they  were  too  busy  retailing  "  liquid 
damnation  "  to  other  immortal  souls  to  take  time  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  one  who  had  given  them 
all  that  he  had  to  give,  and  then  wandered  to  a  Chris- 
tian home  to  die.  Thank  God  that  he  reached  it  in 
time. 

All  that  evening  I  was  ill  at  ease,  feeling,  some- 
how, as  if  God's  eyes  were  looking  through  my  heart, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  when,  remarking  that  I  was 
far  from  well,  anri  had  better  go  o  bed,  father  sug- 
gested that  we  have  worship  earlier  than  usual ;  and, 
that  over,  I  was  speedily  sent  off  for  the  night.  It 
was  quite  early,  and  I  didn't  feel  like  sleeping;  but, 
glad  to  have  a  while  all  alone,  I  went  to  bed. 

I  thought  I  was  very  wide  awake ;  but,  presently, 
I  was  busy  scrubbing  the  floor  of  a  shed-like  struc- 
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ture,  which  seimed  to  become  dirty  as  fast  as  I 
cleaned  it.  There  were  the  barest  essentials  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room;  an  old  stove,  a  rough,  wooden 
tabic,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  an  old  cupboard.  There 
were  holes  in  the  roof  above  my  head,  and  the  cease- 
less chattering  of  birds  and  the  dropping  of  filth  and 
worms  and  grain  from  their  perches  was  very  an- 
noying. Yet  1  scoured  away  all  day,  it  seemed, 
taking  only  a  few  minutes  to  eat  a  piece  of  dry 
bread  from  the  cupboard. 

Then  when  darkness  fell,  and  a  dreary  rain  set 
in,  I  kindled  a  fire  in  the  cracked  old  stove  and  tried 
to  warm  myself.  Suddenly  a  voice  called  from  a 
doorway  at  one  side  of  the  room : 

"Oh,  child,  thy  labors  are  heavy,  and  thy  v.eari- 
ness  is  great.  And  thou  art  sitting  in  discomfort 
and  privation,  who  might  be  the  daughter  of  a  king 
in  very  deed.  Come  in;  for  life,  and  light,  and  joy 
await  thee." 

I  looked  up.  The  flickering  firelight  shed  its  rays 
upon  the  open  doorway,  and  above  it,  in  large,  black 
letters,  were  the  words, 

"  Absolute  Surrender." 

With  an  impatient  movement  I  wrapped  a  ragged 
cloak  more  closely  about  me,  and  shifted  my  posi- 
tion, for  the  rain  was  dropping  upon  me  from  the 
roof. 

"  Not  through  that  doorway,  O  messenger,"  I 
made  answer. 

Then  the  door  was  shut,  and  I  was  alone  in  my 
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misery.  All  night  I  sat,  awake  or  dozing,  keeping 
my  miserable  little  fire  alight,  and  with  earliest  dawn 
was  at  work  once  more  with  broom  and  mop,  sweep- 
ing and  scrubbing. 

I  had  tried  to  mend  that  roof,  I  remembered. 
And  times  without  number  I  had  tried  to  drive  those 
filthy  birds  away.  But  when  I  mended  one  place, 
another  broke  open,  and  latterly  I  had  only  vainly 
striven  to  keep  my  little  honje  clean,  while,  daily, 
that  messenger  called  from  the  doorway  the  invita- 
tion of  the  King. 

There  was  no  bread  in  the  cupboard  that  morn- 
ing, so  I  went  out  and  found  some  apples  to  eat ;  but 
they  were  bitter,  and  l  came  back  to  my  scrubbing, 
weary  and  sick  at  heart. 

Still  the  rain  beat  in,  and  the  filthy  birds  clattered 
and  scratched  dirt  down  upon  me  and  upon  my 
floor.  I  was  cold  and  wet  and  weary,  and  at  last 
had  no  strength  to  scrub,  for  I  sank  upon  the  wet 
floor,  too  spent  even  to  weep,  though  I  felt  the  silent 
tears  of  utter  weakness  trickling  over  my  face. 

Then  a  step  sounded  upon  the  floor,  and  I  knew 
that  some  one  had  come  from  that  doorway,  so  I 
would  not  look  up  to  see  wdio  was  with  me.  But 
a  hand  touched  mine,  anc  a  .  oice  full  of  ineffable 
sweetness  said: 

"  Child,  child,  wilt  thou  not  believe  that  I  love 
thee?    Look  up,  oh,  weary  one." 

Impelled  by  the  greatness  of  the  love  that  was 
drawing  me,  I  looked  up.  Beside  me  stood  One 
who  was  altogether  lovely.    His  form  was  that  of  a 
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mail,  but  glorificcl.  I  wondered,  as  I  noticed  upon 
His  forehead  little  scars,  as  if  some  time  it  had  been 
deeply  pierced  in  many  places.  And  the  hand  that 
clasped  mine  had  a  livid,  red  scar,  as  though  it  had 
been  pierced  through,  and  torn.  But  the  rafliance  of 
love  that  beamed  from  His  beautiful  eyes  and  face 
held  tiie  so  that  I  could  not  speak. 

*'  Look  now,  my  beloved,"  He  said,  jx^inting  with 
the  other  pierced  hand  to  the  repelling  motto  above 
the  doorway,  and  I  looked.  A  glorified  light  from 
within  had  been  turned  upon  the  motto,  and  in 
wonderful  letters  of  living  gold,  running  beneath 
the  words  were  other  words,  which,  as  I  read  them, 
brought  comfort  to  my  weary  heart: 

"  The  Life  that  is  Hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
Come  Unto  Me." 

And  the  letters  that  spelled,  "  Absolute  Sur- 
render "  seemed  no  longer  to  stand  out  in  such 
harsh,  repellant  black  angles ;  but  each  letter  glowed 
with  a  warm  roseate  hue  that  made  the  motto  beau- 
tiful and  inviting. 

"  I  have  no  strength,  O  beautiful  One,"  I  whis- 
pered, "  but  I  long  to  go." 

With  a  smile  that  looked  to  me  like  heaven,  He 
lifted  and  bore  me  through  the  doorway  I  had 
scorned,  and  beneath  the  motto  I  had  hated,  into  the 
Palace  of  the  King. 

And  within  all  was  glorious  peace  and  beauty 
beyond  utterance.    My  rags  fell  away  from  me  and 
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a  wondrous  rol)c  like  t;,  it  fic  wore  came  upon  me. 
I  lieanl  woiulerful  music,  and  voices  of  glory,  singing 
praises  to  Him  who  died  and  lives  again,  and  look- 
ing once  more  upon  the  face  of  my  rescuer,  I  fell 
upon  my  knees  to  kiss  11  is  feet,  crying: 

"Jesus!" 

And  1  had  cried  it  aloud  and  wakened  my  hus- 
band. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


There  was  no  more  sleep  for  me  that  night.  The 
strange  dream  carried  its  message  to  my  soul,  and 
the  more  I  thought,  the  more  intensely  wide  awake 
I  became.  There  was  an  absolute  surrender  in  order 
to  reach  that  "  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God," 
and  I  began  to  search  my  heart  with  that  in  view. 
Surely  I  u'as  dwelling  in  an  out-house,  where  I  was 
subject  to  much  discomfort  spiritually,  my  soul 
pestered  by  sinful  thoughts,  and  sins  that  so  easily 
found  place  in  me  and  defiled  my  heart ;  and  the  One 
who  died  and  lives  again  was  able  to  save  me  "  to 
the  uttermost,"  but  only  by  passing  through  the  door 
of  "  Absolute  Surrender  "  could  I  be  thus  saved. 

Hour  after  hour  I  lay  there,  pondering.  Was 
there  anything  in  my  heart  that  I  would  shrink  from 
surrendering  absolutely  to  God  if  he  called  upon  me 
to  do  so? 

First,  I  thought  of  Angus,  but  that  test  had 
already  been  made.  Long  before  this  I  had  fought 
and  won  that  battle ;  and,  examining  my  heart  before 
God.  I  felt  that  I  could  truly  say  that  my  love  for 
the  husband  who  was  dearer  to  me  by  far  than  my 
own  life  was  a  consecrated  love. 

But  did  I  love  God  well  enough  to  part  with  my 
husband  willingly,  if  God  so  willed? 
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I  caught  my  breath ;  then  unconsciously  I  reasoned 
it  out  after  this  fashion.  I  loved  God  first  and  best. 
My  love  for  Angus  was  but  a  part  of  that  other  love 
— but  a  large  branch  of  the  tree;  not  a  tree  by  itself. 
Therefore,  I  was  sure  that  if  1  were  called  upon  to 
make  even  that  sacrifice  I  could  do  it,  as  I  could  "  do 
all  things  through  Christ,  that  strengtheneth  me." 

Just  here  I  rememberctl  a  piece  of  advice  Mr. 
Moody  gives,  to  the  efifect  that  no  Christian  need 
lorment  himself  with  questions  as  to  whether  he  has 
sufficient  grace  for  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  suffer- 
ing or  sacrifice. 

It  is  Christians  living  up  to  the  best  light  they 
have,  and  getting  more  light  to  live  up  to,  that  are 
needed.  We  have  only  to  live  by  the  minute,  know- 
ing that  the  God  who  gives  grace  sufficient  for  the 
present  minute  will  give  grace  for  every  other 
minute,  as  it  comes. 

Then  I  began  to  examine  my  daily  home-life,  in 
all  its  little  details.  Was  it  all  lived  for  the  Master 
alone?  Were  all  its  homely  little  duties  performed 
in  His  name,  and  its  simple  pleasures  enjoyed  in 
the  same  way  ?  I  remembered  a  saying  of  mother's, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  just  as  acceptable  a  service 
to  God  to  wash  dishes  for  Him,  or  to  keep  a  farm- 
house neat  and  clean,  as  it  was  to  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  so  long  as  one 
made  sure  of  the  fact  that  one  was  in  the  nook  God 
meant  one  to  fill.  Surely,  then,  I  was  in  the  one 
nook  of  all  the  world  that  no  one  else  could  fill — 
in  my  Icnely  old  father's  house,  cheering  his  last 
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days,  caring  for  him,  an<l  making  home  for  him, 
until  his  sumnv.ns  should  come  to  "go  up  higher." 
That  was  the  thity  first  and  foremost  in  my  life — 
to  my  father. 

After  that,  what  higher  sphere  has  woman  ever 
filled  than  that  upon  which  I  had  entered  a  week 
ago?  Paul  begins  one  of  his  epistles  with  this 
clause,  "  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to 
be  an  apostle."  The  words  came  to  my  mind  and 
fitted  themselves  to  my  own  case,  something  like 
this,  "  I,  Daisy,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to 
be  a  Christian  woman,  daughter,  and  wife." 

I  was  in  my  God -appointed  place,  and  cheerfully 
and  lovingly  doing  my  duty  as  far  as  I  knew  it,  to 
father,  husband,  sister,  and  God. 

But  stay— another  thought  had  come.  During 
mother's  illness  we  had  all  ceased  to  attend  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  since  her  death  we  girls 
had  allowed  first  one  thing  and  then  another  to  in- 
terfere with  our  attendance  until— well,  I  remem- 
bered guiltily  that  I  had  only  been  at  the  church  for 
a  week-night  service  three  times  in  as  many  months. 
Father  had  been  there  much  oftener,  but  I  remem- 
bered, too,  how  lonely  it  must  have  been  for  him  to 
start  out  alone  to  the  service,  at  which  he  and 
mother  had,  for  so  many  years,  Ijeen  regular 
attendants. 

Then  I  made  a  resolution.  I  would  make  an 
absolute  surrender  of  my  selfish  comfort  and  in- 
terests and  go  to  prayer-meeting  every  week,  for 
several  reasons.  It  was  my  duty  as  father's  daughter 
and  Angus'  wife  to  go  with  them,  and  help  them  to 
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get  as  much  spiritual  enjoyment  and  spiritual  help 
as  possible  from  this  "  means  of  grace,"  that  is  cer- 
tainly an  absolute  necessity  to  every  church  member 
who  is  physically  able  to  get  there.  Then  Dell  had 
but  lately  started  in  the  good  way,  and  needed  all 
the  help  she  could  get ;  therefore,  she  slu)nld  lie  en- 
couraged to  form  the  habit  of  attending  prayer- 
meeting,  and  by  degrees  be  led  into  speaking  her 
wants  aloud  to  (iod,  and  thus,  while  helpitig  her 
own  soul,  to  help  others,  and  bring  the  blessing 
promised  those  who  join  together  to  ask  anything 
of  God. 

Besides,  there  were  the  pastor  and  fellow  church 
members  to  consider.  How  better  could  we  help 
each  other  on  the  upward  road,  and  aid  and 
strengthen  our  hard-working  minister,  than  by  being 
in  our  places  every  Thursday  night,  with  sot^e  good 
word  of  cheer,  some  promise  of  God,  brought  to 
memory,  perhaps,  when  most  neederl.  or  an  earnest, 
sympathetic  prayer? 

And  how  better  could  I  gain  spiritual  strength 
and  be  kept  near  to  God,  myself,  than  by  this  mid- 
week means  of  aid  on  the  way  ? 

What  of  the  little  amusements  of  my  life?  Did 
God  desire  me  to  have  no  amusements  whatever? 
Assuredly,  no;  for,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  aside 
from  the  tmselfish  aspect  of  the  case,  with  regard 
to  the  enjoyment  of  others,  the  Creator  has  Him- 
self placed  within  us  the  instinct  of  enjoyment,  and 
its  proper  development  tends  to  an  all-round  right 
development  of  the  being.     The  wrong  comes  in 
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when  we  enjoy  selfishly,  at  the  expense  of  others, 
when  we  neglect  our  duty  for  pleasure,  or  when  we 
allow  the  lo\e  of  pleasure  to  hold  first  place  in  our 
hearts,  shutting  out  God. 

Angus  and  Dell  were  \cry  fond  of  games,  we 
were  all  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  I  must 
confess  that  we  did  love  a  "  jolly  scrimmage,"  as 
Dell  said ;  in  other  words,  a  regular  romp,  now  and 
then.  For  my  own  part,  I  cared  nothing  for  the 
games — croquet,  crokinole,  authors,  etc.,  but  had 
always  joined  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  others.  Now, 
could  I  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  all  these  little 
amusements  to  Jesus?  And  how?  Should  I  drop 
them  for  ever?  I  tried  to  picture  Dell  and  Angus 
and  father  if  I  told  them  I  could  not  play  any  more 
amusing  games,  that  my  music  must  be  given  up — 
all  except  hymns — and  that  it  would  be  wicked  for 
me  to  run  about  the  house,  say  funny  things,  or  play 
laughable  tricks.  Clearly  that  course  would  lop  ofif 
a  huge  branch  of  the  pleasant  home-life,  and  go  far 
to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  my  dear  ones.  But  were 
these  things  in  themselves  harmful  or  otherwise? 

First,  those  games  must  be  considered.  Mother 
had  drawn  the  line  for  us  here,  years  ago,  and  I  had 
unthinkingly  accepted  her  opinions.  Her  test  had 
been  a  simple  one,  but  worthy  of  notice.  If  a  game 
were  purely  and  simply  a  trial  of  skill,  or  an  exercise 
of  memory,  she  held  that  it  was  beneficial  to  those 
who  took  part  in  it,  in  that  it  exercised  the  faculties 
and  thus  brightened  and  improved  the  intellect.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  least  element  of  chance  were 
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contained  in  a  game,  mother  would  have  none  of  it, 
for  she  said  it  aroused  the  gambHng  instinct  latent 
in  every  unregenerate  human  heart,  and  caused  it 
to  enter,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  the  heart 
of  any  child  of  God  who  was  thoughtless  enough  to 
indulge  in  such  games. 

Thinking  the  matter  over,  I  concluded  that  mother 
had  been  right  in  that,  as  in  almost  everything  else. 
It  had  always  been  safe  to  trust  her  judgment  at  all 
times,  for  her  knowledge  had  been  based  upon  years 
of  prayer  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
human  life  as  it  is  to-day. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  then,  the  games  \s  hich 
so  often  whiled  away  a  long  winter's  evening  when 
we  were  alone,  or  when  any  of  our  young  friends 
were  with  us,  were  fiot  only  harmless,  but  beneficial. 
The  fact  that  I  had,  personally,  little  liking  for  them, 
only  made  my  course  the  more  plain,  I  thought.  I 
could  deny  myself,  as  I  had  been  doing,  ind  please 
the  others  by  taking  part  in  their  recreation. 

Then  what  about  our  music?  I  must  make  an 
absolute  surrender  of  that  also.  And  here  I  came 
to  a  standstill.  To  sing  and  play  only  for  Jesus, 
must  I  sing  and  play  nothing  but  what  is  commonly 
recognized  as  sacred  music? 

Now,  I  confess  to  a  great  love  of  that  kind  of 
music  that  keeps  the  musician's  fingers  flying  in  a 
jolly,  jingling  tune,  or  medley  of  tunes,  that  makes 
one  instinctively  keep  time  with  head,  hand,  or  foot. 
It  makes  me  feel  "  all  alive,"  as  Angus  says ;  cheers 
me  up  if  I'm  feeling  tired,  or  a  trifle  "  blue,"  as  mor- 
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tals  do  feel  sometimes.  I  like  a  good  comic  song 
now  and  again,  too ;  not  the  sort  of  comic  song  that 
one  sometimes  hears  at  concerts,  when  a  man,  who 
thinks  he  is  doing  something  smart,  mounts  a  plat- 
form and  sings  jokes  that  are  commonly  called 
"  shady."  I  never  waste  time,  nor  soil  my  ears  with 
that  sort  of  song;  but  I  like  a  good  joke  set  to  music 
even  better  than  I  do  one  that  is  told  otherwise.  And 
what  is  the  difference,  except  that  it  gains  a  great 
deal  in  the  different  style  of  expressing  it?  The 
harm  here,  again,  must  be  in  letting  the  fun  have 
first  place  in  one's  heart,  or  in  singing  for  self-glorifi- 
cation, or  other  selfish  motives. 

The  music  that  we  call  sacred  has  a  grand  part  to 
play  in  this  human  life  of  ours.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  has  the  same  power  to  draw  a  soul  to- 
wards its  God;  nothing  else  in  the  world  that  has 
the  same  influence  over  these  intricate  natures  of 
ours,  which  only  our  God  can  understand. 

There  are  strains  of  harmony  that  draw  out  the 
very  best  there  is  in  us.  We  have  all  listened  to 
music  that  drew  us  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Throne, 
brought  the  tears  of  repentance  to  our  eyes,  and  the 
longing  for  pardon  to  our  hearts. 

Then  another  strain  would  bring  in  its  melody  the 
very  message  of  the  pardoning  God;  and  every 
liquid  note  would  fall  upon  our  hearts  like  the 
droppings  of  the  boundless  mercy  and  peace  that  is 
the  heritage  of  the  children  of  God.  Perhaps  the 
very  next  chord  touched  would  introduce  the  psalm 
of    praise     that     goes   up    from    the    saved    soul 
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to  its  Saviour.  Have  you  not  heard  chord  after 
chord  that  seemed  to  compel  your  soul  to  shout  in 
unison,  "  Praise  the  Lord !  Praise  ye  the  Lord ! 
Oh,  bless  and  praise  His  holy  name !" 

There  is  a  difference  between  that  kind  of  music 
and  the  kind  I  referred  to  just  a  moment  ago.  Now, 
if  "  Christ  is  all  and  in  all,"  what  was  I  to  do  about 
the  former? 

Father,  being  an  Irishman,  had  a  certain  predilec- 
tion for  certain  side-splitting,  vocal,  brogue  selec- 
tions. He  had  also  his  preferences  in  the  line  of 
instrumental  music,  and  frequently  asked  for  some 
well-knowr  Irish  airs. 

Angus,  as  a  Scotchman,  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
"  The  Campbells  are  Coming."  "  The  Bluebells  of 
Scotland,"  "  The  Reel  of  Tullochgorum,"  "  Bonny 
Dundee,"  "  Braes  o'  Mar,"  and  other  pibrochs,  reels, 
and  jigs  innumerable,  which  I  have  enjoyed  almost 
as  much  as  he  has.  Only  that  I  lack  the  "  Scottish 
bluid  "  that  is  so  quick  to  rise  the  moment  a  strain 
of  its  national  music  strikes  the  ear.  He  also  loves 
the  tender  Scotch  dialect  songs,  and  will  sing  them, 
or  listen  to  them,  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Now,  Dell,  with  her  fun-loving  nature,  had  her 
favorites  also,  and  could  sing  them  well,  though  she 
had  not  yet  learned  to  play  any  musical  instrument. 
We  had  none,  except  the  old  organ  in  the  parlor, 
bu'  '  ther  had  lately  promised  her  the  desire  of  her 
heait — a  violin,  and  a  course  of  lessons  thereon. 

Now,  could  I  carry  out  my  resolution  of  an  ab- 
solute surrender  to  Jesus  and  go  on  with  th!s  kind  of 
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music  ?    Could  I  conscientiously  say  that  Christ  was 
all  and  in  all  "  there? 

Was  He  not  in  all  that  helped  to  make  the  honie 
happy  for  its  inmates? 

Some  one  has  said  that  all  music  should  be  sacred, 
and  the  simple  tunes  and  songs  that  pleased  the  dear 
old  father  were  sacred  to  me.  Who  knows  what  old- 
time  memories  and  associations  came  back  to  him 
as  I  played  or  sang  his  favorites  ?  And  as  I  did  so, 
not  from  selfish  motives,  but  for  love  of  the  best 
father  a  girl  ever  had,  surely  Christ  was  in  it  all; 
in  its  motives  and  its  enjoyments. 

And  the  music  that  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  my 
Scottish  husband— a  lover  of  his  Scotland  r-till, 
though  he  had  come  to  his  adopted  country  in  his 
early  childhood— a  loyal  Canadian,  but  Scotch  to  the 
core— surely  t'^it  music  (which  I  played  for  him 
alone,  and  which  did  him  good  every  time  he  heard 
it,  as  he  often  assured  me)  was  sacred,  in  its  motive 
and  in  its  enjoyment.  And  the  songs  which  only  knit 
our  hearts  the  closer,  while  they  cast  not  a  shadow 
between  our  souls  and  our  God — were  they  not 
sacred  ? 

Surely  the  human  Christ,  who  understands  us, 
and  loves  us  so  well,  was  in  them  and  blessing  them. 
And  the  other  music  that  Dell  loved?  Was  it 
not  a  sacred  duty  of  mine  to  make  this  home  of  ours 
thoroughly  enjoyable  to  this  adopted  sister,  who 
had  never  before  known  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  home  "  ?  Surely  it  was ;  and  as  long  as  the  songs 
were  pure  what  harm  could  they  do  her?     They 
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but  provided  her  with  innocent  amusement;  and  a 
girl  with  a  (hsposition  hke  Dell's  must  have  amuse- 
ment. 

Thus  that  question  was  settled. 

The  next  qiiery  that  arose  may  seem  ridiculous 
to  many.  Recollect,  though,  that  I  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  happy,  free-and-easy  country,  and  never 
knew  the  restraints  and  particular  "  Thou  shalts  " 
and  "  Thou  shalt  nots  "  of  certain  circles  of  society. 
My  mother,  a  natural  lady,  had  taught  me  that  in 
unselfish  kindness  to  others  true  courtesy  lies.  The 
ordinary  sayings  and  acts  of  politeness,  according 
to  the  usages  of  the  people  with  whom  we  came  in 
contact,  were  also  taught  me  from  infancy;  but 
most  of  the  thousand-and-one  rules  of  convention- 
ality had  been  left  out  of  my  childhood's  training — 
thank  goodness!  ]\Iy  mother  had  never  warned  me 
to  speak  first  when  I  met  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  a  month  or  two  later,  when  some 
new-fangled  notion  got  abroad,  warned  me  over 
again  not  to  recognize  them  until  they  had  first 
touched  their  hats — as  I  have  heard  some  mothers 
do.  She  taught  me,  instead,  to  speak  in  a  friendly, 
but  modest,  manner  to  all  the  people  with  whom  I 
had  any  acquaintance;  and  if  I  saw  that  I  could 
do  any  one  a  kindness,  or  speak  a  cheery  word  to  a 
stranger  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  to  wait  for  no  in- 
troduction— for  are  we  not  all  children  of  the  same 
Father?  She  actually  taught  nv  to  disregard  many 
of  the  mean  little  tethering  chains  with  which 
modern  society  delights  to  load  and  torment  her 
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faithful  followers ;  for,  as  she  often  said,  it  is  better 
to  disregard  the  little  laws  of  etiquette,  which  in 
many  cases  are  contradictory  (and,  by  so  doing,  be 
truly  courteous),  than  to  be  a  slave  to  propriety,  and 
so  lose  half  one's  opportunities  of  doing  good  and 
helping  others. 

Common-sense  tells  us  that  here  again  that  mother 
of  mine  was  right.  There  is  no  sense  in  being  a 
slave  to  custom,  when  to  defer  to  it  is  sufficient. 

She  had  watched  me,  times  without  number, 
running  about  the  place  like  a  very  child,  sometimes 
engaged  with  all  my  might  in  a  good,  healthy, 
childish  romp.  1  felt  the  better  for  it,  and  she  was 
not  so  fearful  that  my  maidenly  modesty  would  be 
destroyed  in  one  of  those  jolly  battles  that  set  all  my 
blood  in  circulation,  and  expanded  my  lungs  to  their 
utmost,  as  she  would  have  been  had  I  been  daintily 
whirli->g  about  some  tlower-perfumed  ball-room  in 
the  arms  of — who  or  what  ? 

Half  the  time  neither  she  nor  I  would  have 
known ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  fashionable  mothers,  who 
so  carefully  train  your  daughters  to  be  bowing 
slaves  of  fashion,  and  teach  them  from  their  cradles 
that  the  follies  and  fripperies  of  so-called  society  are 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  life — guard  them  as  you 
will,  you  are  buikling  their  characters  of  false 
material,  upon  a  false  foundation;  you  are  hedging 
them  about  with  dangers  and  temptations,  rather 
than  with  safe-guards.  There  is  no  true  character 
built  for  this  life  and  the  life  eternal  that  is  not 
based  on  Christ,  and  hedged  about  and  defended  by 
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His  grand  teachings,  rather  than  by  the  oft-times 
trivial  and  ritUcukjus  rules  of  etiquette. 

But  this  is  aside  from  the  next  question  that  con- 
fronted me,  that  one  night  of  all  the  nights  of  my 
life. 

The  question  was  not,  **  Is  it  polite  or  rude  to 
romp?"  It  was  one  that  reaches  further— could  I 
take  Jesus  with  me  into  a  jolly  half-hour  like  that? 
To  make  an  absolute  surrender,  must  I  renounce 
this  lively  style  of  fun? 

I  had  already  decided  to  my  satisfaction  that  the 
Lord  permits  and  really  enters  into  all  our  innocent 
enjoyment.     Then,  was  this  innocent? 

Think  as  I  would,  I  could  not  see  anything  harm- 
ful in  those  hearty  "  scrimmages."  which  Dell  and 
Angus  and  I — and  even  father — so  heartily  enjoyed. 
I  do  believe  they  did  us  good.  They  were  healthful 
for  mind  and  body ;  and  surely  the  hearty  good-will 
and  the  free,  happy  spirit  in  which  the  frolics  were 
enjoyed  went  far  to  benefit  the  spiritual  nature 
which  is,  after  all,  so  closely  allied  with  the  physical 
and  mental,  that  there  is  really  no  exact  dividing- 
line  betwen  them  until  death  draws  it. 

Christ  is  in  all  the  innocent  enj  .yment  of  his 
people ;  and  I  decided  that  this  enjoyment  was  inno- 
cent, and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  banishing 
Him  from  our  hearts  or  our  home. 

Then  other  things  came  crowding  \\\  for  con- 
sideration. Should  I,  as  a  child  of  God,  attend 
public  gatherings,  where  I  knew  there  would  be 
any  one  thing  forming  a  part  of  the  plan  of  enter- 
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tainment  that  was  harmful  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
if  not  to  myself? 

I'^or  instance,  Christians  a{?rce  that  horse-racing 
is  sinful  It  is  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  dumb 
brutes,  who  arc  compelled,  too  q^ten  by  the  terrify- 
ing shouts  of  their  drivers,  and  the  never-ceasing 
cuts  of  th:it  instrument  of  torture,  a  horse-whij),  to 
excee<l  their  strength  and  prematurely  wear  out  their 
useful  lives  iox — what? 

That  their  masters  may  iM)cket  a  few  dollars  of 
prize-money  (which  is  rot  honestly  earned  money 
at  all),  an  1  that  people  may  gamble  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  or  thai  horse.  God  help  the  poor  dumb 
animals!  Who,  with  a  human  heart,  does  not  [)ity 
them?^  Whipped,  jerked,  abused  by  brutal  spurs, 
often  hobbled  so  that  they  cannot  take  a  full 
step,  their  heads  tied  up  so  high  that  they  cannot 
take  a  full  breath — ard  then  urged  by  every  torture 
their  drivers  can  devise,  to  run  fast  enough  to 
outstrip  some  other  horse.  The  brutality  of  modern 
horse-racing  is  scarcely  eclipsed  by  the  bull-baiting 
of  the  Spaniards,  upon  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  with  such  horror  and  disgust. 

I  am  not  supposed  to  be  hard-hearted,  but  I  con- 
fess that  my  one  absorbing  desire  when  I  hear  of  a 
horse-race,  is  to  ha.'e  the  men  who  drive  the  poor 
animals  hitched  up  in  some  sort  of  concern, 
with  their  heads  drawn  out  of  the  i)osition 
in  which  God  placed  them,  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  cannot  breathe  comfortably,  and  so  that 
their  necks  will  ache  and  become  stiflf ;  and  then  let 
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me  !?it  in  a  comfortable  cart  behind  thcni  for  a  few 
niinui»s — just  lonp  enough  to  give  them  a  slight  cx- 
j)eriencc  of  tlieir  own  treatment.      I  never  hurt  an 
animal— but  I  would  l.uri  those  men  with  satisfac- 
tir>n  to  myself  and  a  large  number  of  other  people. 
1    would   have  the   feet   of  those  who  hobble  their 
horses  tied  together  securely,  so  that  they  could  not 
run  without  taking  very  small  steps,  and  even  those 
with  mucii  discomfort.    Of  course  their  backs  would 
have  to  be  bared  to  corresiKjnd  to  the  modern  fashion 
of  clipping  horses.    Then  the  flies  would  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  regaling  themselves  on  their 
bare  skin;  and  the  whip,  with  biting  rawhide  thong, 
would  h.-ve  a  much  more  cutting  effect. 

God  help  the  poor,  defenceless  creatures,  who 
would  not  lower  themselves  to  become  the  tools  of 
such  depraved  and  brutal  men  if  they  could  help 
themselves. 

Clearly,  then,  if  I  would  make  a  full  surrender,  I 
must  give  up  attending  any  public  gathering  which 
looks  upon  horse-racing  as  a  recognized  part  of  the 
day's  proceedings.  That  barred  me  from  many  full 
exhibitions;  and  I  have  never  regretted  the  fact. 

By  this  time  it  was  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  still  wide  awake,  and  thinking  in 
tensely.     At  length  the  suggestion  came  to  me  as 
though  spoken  by  some  one : 

*•  Make  an  absolu*"  surrender  of  yourself  to  Jesus 
now,  and  let  Him  dnect  you  in  all  things,  great  and 
small,  for  the  future." 
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••  What  then  ?  '  I  queried  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart,  for  I  knew  not  ti>  what  I  was  being  led. 

Clear  and  (hstinct,  as  when  the  same  still,  small 
voice  had  spoken  to  me  the  message  of  God  for  the 
dying  drunkard,  came  the  words  to  my  heart 

"*  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost! 

Like  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  illumining  a  tract 
of  unknown  country,  came  a  su'ldcn  Hash  of  light 
into  my  soul.  This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  my 
sleepless  night  of  self-examination  and  resolves.  I 
had  been  pardoned  and  accepted  as  a  child  of  God, 
but  I  had  chosen  to  work  away  as  a  servant,  while 
Cod  had  called  me  to  the  nearer,  sweeter,  fuller  re- 
lationship of  a  child. 

I  slid  noiselessly  from  the  bed,  and  knelt  on  the 
flof)r  in  the  darkness,  with  clasped  hands  and  up- 
turned face,  and  waited.  Then  words  came  to  me; 
and,  beneath  my  breath,  1  whispered,  *'  Lord  I  sur- 
render absolutely,  myself,  my  life,  my  will,  my  all, 
to  Thee.  Take  me  as  I  am,  and  use  me  as  Thou 
canst.  Only  take  me  and  hide  me  in  Thyself  for 
ever.    Let  my  life  be  lost  in  Thine." 

It  seemed  that  my  whole  being  wr  waiting  for 
something — for  Some  One.  Then  straight  from 
God  to  my  soul,  into  my  waiting  being  He  came — 
that  wondrous  Spirit  promised,  and  took  up  His 
abode  in  me.  Henceforth  the  "  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost !" — the  wonder  of  it  held  me  so  that  I  seemed 
as  one  standing  aside  to  behold  the  advent  of  a  new 
life  in  my  life,  a  life  Almighty,  containing  in  Him- 
self, of  God,  the  fulness  of  all  life  for  me. 
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I  could  not  move.  I  could  not  speak.  I  could 
c:nly  kneel  with  uplifted  face  and  strcaniinj^  eyes, 
seeming  to  literally  drink  in  th»'  glory  of  the  baptism 
that  came  upon  me. 


"  '  I  will  jKHir  out  my  Spirit  \\\n^w  you.'  " 
How  often  in  His  Word  we  meet  with  that 
promise,  repeated  and  re-re[K. aed,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  under  so  many  dififcrent  similes 
that  one  would  think  not  one  child  of  God  could 
miss  understanding  im.  And  yet,  how  many  pass 
the  promise  by,  as  referring  only  to  the  day  of 
I'entecost  in  Jerusalem  long  ago,  or  as  a  sort  of 
general  prophecy — not  a  personal  promise  at  all. 

But  we,  too,  are  disciples  of  the  Crucified 
Nazarene.  We,  too,  stand  as  lights,  as  His  repre- 
sentatives in  a  world  of  darkness  and  sin.  He  who 
was  Himself  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the 
outset  of  H's  ministry,  is  ready  and  willing  to  bap- 
tize us  likewise.  God  knows  we  need  the  i)ov  and 
wisdom  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty,  if  we  e  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  in  His  long,  long 
battle  with  the  evil  that  ever  strives  to  overrun  His 
universe.  What  can  we  do  without  that  power  .'* 
And  yet,  when  we  come  to  God  and  ask,  He  gives  us 
His  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we  can  work  unweariedly, 
we  can  fight  with  a  might  that  is  resistless,  and  in 
the  height  of  the  battle,  all  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  a  single  consecrated.  Spirit-filled  messenger 
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of  God.  Oh,  Christians,  lay  aside  your  half-hearted 
profession,  your  fear  of  unjxjpularity  and  opposition, 
your  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  all  else  that 
makes  of  you  a  professor,  but  not  a  whole-souled, 
self-denying  worker. 

The  power  of  Pentecost  was  not  needed  more  in 
Jerusalem  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is 
needed  here  and  now. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  next  day  I  told  Angus  the  whole  experience. 
He  was  deeply  moved. 

"  Is  this  what  is  called  being  '  sanctified,'  Daisy?" 
he  asked,  when  I  had  finished. 

"  It  must  be,"  I  replied,  "  the  beginning  of  it,  at 
least.  When  I  used  to  hear  Mrs.  Cosman  preach 
sanctification,  or  holiness,  I  confess  that,  though  I 
never  said  so,  I  did  look  upon  the  whole  doctrine  as 
a  fake— some  sort  of  crank  notion  that  made  people, 
who  would  otherwise  be  pleasant  and  useful  Chris- 
tians, turn  into  a  modern  edition  of  the  old-time 
Pharisee.  You  remember  how  she  used  to  hold  forth 
upon  that  text.  '  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be 
ye  separate '  ?" 

"I  remember  it  well,"  he  replied,  with  a  slight 
smile.  ^ 

"  Well,  you  remember  that  she  held  that,  accord- 
ing to  that  command,  the  people  of  God  should  have 
no  dealings  whatever  with  the  people  who  are  not 
holy— except  to  preach  to  them  at  a  safe  distance, 
and  warn  them  of  the  wrath  to  come.  Was  there 
ever  anything  more  like  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee? 
—'stand  by;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.'  That 
seemed  to  me  a  state  of  pride-the  very  abomina- 
tion of  It,  at  that ;  for  surely  the  lofty  pride  that 
claims  as  its  foundation  the  religion  of  the  meek 
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and  lowly  Jesus,  must  be  even  more  abominable  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  the  pride  that  is  only  '  of  the 
world,  worldly.'  " 

"  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  teaching  of 
that  text?"  asked  Angus. 

"  Why,  that  we  are  to  be  separate  from  the 
wicked,  certainly,"  I  answered,  "but  not  in  that 
sense.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  just  express  the  idea 
as  I  understand  it.  But  I  think  it  means  that  we 
are  to  keep  ourselves  separate  from  their  way  of 
life — from  their  wickedness  and  carelessness — just 
as  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  '  unspotted  from  the 
world.'  We  only  spoil  our  usefulness  and  narrow 
our  influence  to  a  hair's-breadth  by  shutting  our- 
selves up  within  our  own  high  walls  of  self- 
righteousness.  I  think  Jesus'  way  of  being  holy 
was  to  live  His  inner  life  constantly  and  consciously 
in  the  presence  of  the  Father ;  and,  with  God  keep- 
ing Him,  moment  by  moment,  to  go  out  among  the 
people  as  one  of  themselves,  separate  from  them 
only  in  the  purity  of  His  life  as  compared  with  theirs. 
It  is  by  following  His  example — living  with  God 
every  moment,  filled  with  His  sweet  and  patient 
spirit  and  His  great  yearning  love  for  the  lost  and 
the  suffering — that  we  can  carry  on  His  work  in  the 
world." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  saying  Mrs.  Cosman  was 
so  constantly  throwing  at  your  head,  Daisy — you 
fountain  of  fun  and  laughter?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 
"  How  do  you  understand  that  in  the  light  of  your 
new  experience  ?" 
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The  words  "  fun  and  laughter "  recalled  the 
lady's  oft-repeated  assertion  that  "  Jesus  wept  many 
times,  but  he  never  smiled." 

I  quoted  it  enquiringly,  and  he  nodded. 

"That's  it.    What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  I  think  what  I  always  thought,"  I  answered, 
"  only  I  think  it  with  far  more  certainty.  We  don't 
know  how  often  Jesus  smiled,  nor  how  heartily  He 
laughed.  The  account  we  have  of  His  life  is  a  bare 
outline  with  the  most  important  of  His  discourses. 
John  says  that  if  all  that  Jesus  said  and  did  were 
chronicled  the  *  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written.'  " 

"  You  think,  then,  that  He  did  smile  sometimes?" 
he  queried. 

"  I  certainly  do,"  said  I. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Angus.  "  It  is  absurd  to  think 
that  because  we  have  no  written  record  of  the  Master 
having  smiled  we  should  go  about  with  unsmiling 
faces.  One  thing  is  sure:  if  Jesus  took  upon  Him 
our  human  nature  He  took  it  all.  He  didn't  take 
upon  Him  the  capacity  to  love  and  suffer  without 
the  capacity  of  loving  and  enjoying  as  well.  We  are 
certainly  told  to  '  weep  with  those  that  weep,'  but 
before  that  command  comes  the  othe^-,  '  Rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice.'  We  have  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  in  His  intense  sympathy  with  the  suffering, 
but  if  he  suffered  in  sympathy  with  those  about 
Him,  He  must  surely  have  been  glad  to  see  them 
rejoice,  and  to  rejoice  with  them.  I  believe  He 
not    only    smiled,    but    laughed,    sometimes.       He 
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wouldn't  have  been  a  healthy  human  being  if  He 
hadn't.  The  rehgion  that  makes  its  possessor  solemn 
and  gloomy  all  the  time,  and  makqg  him  afraid  to 
laugh,  because  he  so  little  understands  his  God  that 
he  is  afraid  of  offending  Him  by  being  natural,  is 
not  the  real  article,  Daise.  The  man  may  be  ever 
so  earnest,  but  there's  something  wrong,  somewhere." 

"  '  And  everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their  head ; 
they  shall  obtain  gladness  and  joy;  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing shall  flee  away,'  "  said  I,  with  my  heart  full  of 
the  gladness.  ''  That  joy  begins  here,  when  we  learn 
to  know  Him,  and  only  grows  brighter  and  deeper 
the  further  we  go,  till  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  glory 
that  awaits  us." 

"  '  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  My 
joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might 
be  full,'  "  quoted  Angus.  "  As  He  loves  us,  He 
intends  us  to  be  joyful,  and  to  give  expression  to 
that  joy,  according  to  our  differently  constituted 
natures  and  dispositions.  Little  wife,"  he  added, 
placing  an  arm  about  my  shoulders  and  lifting  my 
face  to  meet  his  earnest  eyes,  "  I  thank  God  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  you  have  discovered  and 
accepted  the  real  open  secret  of  the  highest  Chris- 
tian life.    I  see  it  now  as  I  never  did  before." 

Just  then  father  called  him  from  the  verandah,  and 
he  went  out.  A  moment  later  I  heard  his  voice  out- 
side the  door,  giving  the  advice  father  asked  con- 
cerning some  farm  arrangements.  Then,  as  they 
went  down  the  walk  together,  I  heard  him  say,  "  I 
can   manage  that   myself,   father.      My  arms  are 
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younger  than  yours.     You'd  better  take  a  rest  be- 


fore 


we  go  for  that  last  load  of  wheat. 


Father  said  something  in  a  low  tone  just  as  they 
reached  the  gate,  and  I  saw  Angus  lay  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder  for  a  moment,  while  he  answered.  Then 
he  went  off  to  the  barn,  with  that  quick,  springing 
step  of  his,  and  father  came  back  to  the  house 
smiling. 

"  That  boy  seems  to  think  he  can  do  four-fifths 
of  the  work,  and  afford  to  send  me  to  bed  for  a 
while  every  day,"  he  said,  as  he  stretched  himself 
on  the  sofa. 

"  A  very  good  idea,  daddy,  I'm  sure,"  I  replied, 
smoothing  the  damp  locks  back  from  his  forehead, 
for  the  day  was  very  warm. 

"I'm  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be;  it's  a  fact," 
he  said,  as  if  just  discovering  it  for  the  first  time. 
"  I  feel  the  work  r  ore  this  summer  than  I  ever  did. 
I  think  Anf   i''  ought  to  hire  a  man." 

"  He  Aq  jsn't  seem  to  think  he  needs  one,"  said 
I ;  "  but  he  is  anxious  that  you  should  do  less  than 
you  are  doing." 

"  He's  a  good  boy,  Daisy,"  said  he ;  and  I  knew 
that  when  father  said  anything  in  that  tone  he  meant 
more  than  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  is  a  fairly  good  boy,"  I 
answered,  laughing,  as  I  lowered  the  blinds  and  left 
him  to  take  a  comfortable  nap,  while  I  went  to  do 
my  share  of  the  churning  going  on  in  the  kitchen. 

All  the  while  the  crank  of  our  Daisy  cliurn  spun 
round  and  round,  I  thought  of  that  short  conversa- 
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tion.  I  was  so  glad  that  my  hu.^band  understood  me, 
and  that  he  at  last  understood  what  had  so  long 
puzzled  us  both — the  apparently  impossible  com- 
mand to  fallible  mortals,  ''  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy."  I  knew  that  he  would  not  be  long  about 
accepting  the  invitation  the  Christ  speaks  to  every 
one  who  accepts  Him— to  come  in  and  dwell  with 
Him,  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  weak,  struggling  fol- 
lower always,  but  to  live  the  strong  and  beautiful 
life  of  union  with  Himself. 

Dell  came  again  to  "  take  her  turn  "  at  the  churn, 
and  had  just  turned  a  conundrum  out  of  her  ever- 
active  brain. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  particular  the  two 
'  Daisies  '  of  our  household  differ  from  each  other?" 
she  asked,  as  she  opened  the  churn  to  see  how  the 
cream  tared. 

'Take  care,  Dell,"  I  entreated.  "You  haven't 
fastened  the  hook," 

"  I'll  hang  on  to  it,"  she  responded,  "  to  the 
churn,  I  mean;  not  the  hook.  Answer  my  conun- 
drum, Daise." 

"  In  what  particular  do  the  two  '  Daisies  '  differ?" 
I  repeated.  "Why,  one  goes  whichever  way 
it  is  turned,  and  the  other  doesn't,"  I  suggested  at 
length. 

"  Hadn't  thought  of  that,"  she  remarked,  putting 
the  lid  on.  "  I  was  just  thinking  that  one  '  has  a 
crank  on,'  and  the  other  hasn't." 

There  was  a  sudden  splash,  a  quick  scream  from 
Dell — and,  behold,  there  upon  the  floor    lay    our 
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churning.  We  were  both  splashed  from  head  to 
foot,  and  in  a  moment  the  cream,  dotted  with  its 
tiny  granules  of  "  coming  "  butter,  was  running  out 
of  the  door  and  down  the  steps  in  a  tiny  ri  /ulet. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  **  Daisy  "  churn 
will  understand  what  had  happened.  Dell  had  not 
fastened  the  hook  that  keeps  the  barrel  from 
tumbling  round  when  one  wants  to  open  the  churn, 
so  it  took  a  tumble  while  she  was  putting  on  the  lid. 

"  What  additional  difference  do  you  see  between 
the  '  Daisies '  now  ?"  I  asked,  surveying  the  floor, 
it  must  be  owned,  with  some  regret.  No  one  likes 
to  see  a  churnful  of  rich  cream  go  to  waste  like 
that. 

"  One  is  wrong  side  up  and  the  other  isn't,"  she 
replied,  just  ready  to  cry. 

"  But  though  they  are  similar  in  that  both  are 
dripping  with  c  .am,  the  first  distinction  still  holds 
good,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  for  one  still  '  has  a  crank 
on,'  while  the  other  hasn't.  Never  mind,  Dell.  It 
can't  be  helped  now.  Let's  gather  up  what  we  can 
of  it.  The  calves  will  think  they're  celebrating  the 
Queen's  Birthday,  or — " 

"  Aren't  you  annoyed  with  me  for  my  careless- 
ness, Daisy?"  she  asked,  looking  straight  in  my 
face  nith  those  clear,  searching  gray  eyes  of  hers. 

"-\u,"  I  answered,  returning  the  look  with  a 
smile. 

"  It  means  that  four  pailfuls  of  good,  rich  cream 
has  gone  to  the  dogs — "  she  began  again,  without 
taking  her  eyes  from  my  face. 
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"  Cats,  you  mean,"  I  interrupted,  as  three  fat 
cats  made  their  appearance  and  proceeded  to 
leisurely  lap  their  fill  from  the  little  river  running 
down  the  doorsteps.  "  Cheer  up,  Dell.  We  have 
enough  butter  in  the  cellar  to  last  us  till  another 
churning  is  gathered.  We  won't  have  any  to  sell 
this  week,  but  that  won't  break  the  firm.  Now  come 
and  help  me  gather  up  what  we  can,  before  it  all 
runs  away  to  water — or  cream — the  garden." 

She  went  to  work  then  with  a  will,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  as  much  of  the  cream  as  we  could  gather 
up  was  thrown  into  the  big  can  with  the  calves'  milk, 
the  floor  was  washed,  the  churn  also  washed  and  put 
away,  and  the  kitchen  restored  i^^  its  usual  order. 

"Daisy,  why  is  it?"  asked  Dell,  as  she  took  off 
her  big  brown  apron,  "  I've  seen  the  time  when  an 
impatient  word  would  have  jerked  itself  out  in  spite 
of  you  for  less  cause  than  that." 

For  answer,  I  drew  her  to  the  shady  doorstep, 
where  we  both  sat  down,  and,  with  my  head  on  her 
lap,  I  told  her  the  story  I  had  just  told  Angus. 

Father  came  out  just  as  I  began,  and  sat  down  to 
listen,  too. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you'll  never  do  anything 
that's  wrong  again,  Daisy?"  Dell  asked,  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  ril  make  many  a  mistake,  Delia,  darling,  I'm 
afraid,"  I  replied.  "  As  long  as  I  am  human  I'll 
likely  make  blunders  and  slips  sometimes,  just  as  a 
child  does  not  do  its  wv.rk  as  perfectly  when  it  first 
begins  as  it  does  when  it  has  grown  older  and  learned 
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more.  liut  I  believe  that  Gtxl  is  able  to  keep  us  from 
the  power  of  sin,  an»l  that  His  Spirit  is  given  to 
crucify  the  old  sinful  nature  in  us;  so  all  my  trust 
for  kce[)ing  right  and  living  to  please  Him  is  in 
Himself." 

"  I've  often  heard  of  the  life  people  call  '  sancti- 
fied,' and  thought  it  was  only  for  the  people  who  are 
called  to  do  some  special  work  in  the  world — not 
for  us  common  folks,  who  have  only  the  round  of 
everyday  duties  to  think  of." 

"  And  who  needs  the  power  and  comfort  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  more  than  the  common  folks,  who 
have  the  round  of  every-day  duties  to  perform,  day 
after  tlay,  and  year  after  year?" 

It  was  father's  voice  that  asked  tin  question,  with 
a  trembling  in  its  deep  tones  that  told  how  his  heart 
was  stirred. 

**  Don't  let  any  one  lead  you  astray  with  that  mis- 
taken notion  of  a  '  special '  work,  daughter,"  he 
went  on,  laying  his  hand  on  Dell's  dark  hair.  "  Tliere 
is  not  a  child  of  God  in  His  world  who  has  not  a 
special  work  to  do — a  work  that  no  other  could  do 
quite  as  well.  It's  like  the  Chinese  puzzle  you  and 
Daisy  used  to  spend  so  many  hours  over  when  you 
were  youngsters.  Each  little  piece  had  its  own  little 
place  in  the  picture.  Some  went  to  make  up  the 
mandarin's  head,  others  to  form  his  fan.  One  little 
scrap  was  his  toe,  and  another  the  half  of  his  pig- 
tail. Other  bits  were  only  the  background  of 
scenery  and  surrounding  objects ;  but  the  picture  was 
spoiled  if  one  little  piece  was  put  in  the  wrong  place 
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or  left  out.  It's  just  so  with  God's  great  plan  of 
work.  He  needs  some  one  for  every  little  part  of 
it,  and  the  place  that  one  fills  is  just  as  .special  as 
the  place  occupied  by  another.  His  plan  would 
be  sadly  upset  if  the  coninvm  toilers  were  left  out  of 
it.  Their  work  is  as  specially  God's  wo'k  as  the 
work  of  the  greatest  preacher  or  writer.  Jesus 
lifted  common  toil  to  the  highest  level  when  He 
spent  His  days  until  He  was  thirty  years  old  work- 
ing in  his  parents'  home  and  at  the  carpenter's 
benc'i.  He  only  spent  three  yea  s  in  the  work  the 
woi.l  calls  'special.'  The  truth  is  that  one  work 
is  as  important  as  any  other.  The  only  real  test  is 
this — are  we  doing  the  work  God  gives  us  for  just 
now?  If  we  are,  then  we  are  doing  a  special  work 
for  Him,  if  we  are  only  cutting  the  grair.,  or  baking 
the  bread." 

*'  It  was  the  common  people  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  Jesus's  audiences,"  Dell  said,  thoughtfully. 

**  Ai^''.  it  was  to  common  toilers  that  His  teachings 
were  entrusted,  and  to  them  that  they  were  princi- 
pally directed,"  said  father.  "  Wit.i  Him  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons!  One  soul  is  as  imjxjrtant  as 
another.  He  who  once  toiled  for  His  daily  bread 
knows  the  great  need  of  the  toilers,  for  the  fountain 
of  grace  and  strength  and  patience  that  He  is  able 
to  place  in  their  hearts.  What  He  promises  and 
gives  to  one,  He  wiP  not  withhold  from  another, 
for  He  died  to  make  possible  for  us  this  very  ex- 
perience that  Daisy  has  begun.  Did  you  know, 
girls,  that  mother  was  a  living  example  of  a  Spirit- 
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filled  Christian?"  he  added,  with  a  pitiful  little  break 
in  his  voice. 

We  botli  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  he  went  on : 

"  She  had  just  such  an  experience  as  yours,  Daisy. 
She  was  luunistakahly  led  to  the  act  of  full  sur- 
render to  God  some  little  tim  ...ter  she  had  received 
pardon  atid  the  full  assurance  that  she  was  an 
accepted  child  of  God.  From— from  that  day  till— 
till  the  day  she  went  home,  she  lived  in  the  very 
hght  of  His  smile." 

He  paused,  and  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  and  fell  on  Dell's  hair. 

She  was  nearest  him,  so  she  silently  slipped  her 
hand  into  his,  while  he  contuuied : 

"  '  If  yo,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
to  your  chilflren.  how  much  more  shall  your 
Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him.'  Thank  God  that  you  have  asked  Him. 
Daisy,  and  received  the  promise.  It  will  make  your 
path  glorious,  no  matter  where  He  leads  you,  or 
what  may  come  to  you,  for  the  Lord  will  go  before 
you,  and  His  Spirit  within  you  will  rise  to  meet 
every  trial  for  you.  And,  Delia,  '  ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you,'  also." 

He  went  down  the  path  and  away  to  the  barn. 
We  watched  him  until,  drawing  his  shirt-sleeve 
across  his  eyes,  he  disappeared  within  the  stable. 

"Poor  father!  How  he  must  miss  her!"  ex- 
claimed Dell,  with  a  sob. 

"  He  misses  her  bodily  presence  here  as  mortals 
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must  miss  their  loved  ones  who  have  K'"><^»  "  ^  '■^" 
plied.  "  lUit,  Dell,  there  never  was  a  sting  in  it  for 
him.  He  is  happy  all  the  time,  even  if  she  is  in 
heaven  and  he  here.  Do  you  kn(»w  that  I  acci- 
dentallv  •)verheard  him  praying'  the  other  day?  The 
one  hit  1  caught  as  I  passetl  the  door  of  his  room 
was : 

'♦  *  Dear  Lord.  I  thank  Thee  for  the  sweet  and 
sustaininjf  presence  of  thy  Holy  Comforter.  I 
thank  Thee  that  I  love  Thy  will,  and  am  happy  in 
knowing  that  my  darling  is  with  Thee.' 

"  I  did  want  to  hear  all  that  prayer,  hut  He  was 
talking  to  his  God,  not  to  me,  so  1  went  on." 

*•  Isn't  it  wonderful?"  said  Dell,  in  an  awed  tone; 
and  I  said  no  more. 

Thank  God  the  seeds  sown  in  her  heart  that  su'u- 
mer  afternoon  have  not  been  without  an  abundant 

harvest. 

After  all,  are  such  conversations  ever  fruitless?  I 
do  not  think  they  are.  If  you  do.  just  look  at 
tiie  latter  half  of  the  fifty  fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah  and 
the  last  three  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  Malaclii. 


CIlAlTliR  \V. 


TiiRKK  or  four  wt'fks  after  the  day  <»iir  duirti 
upset  itself  so  ticatly.  Dell  and  1  started  for  the 
village  one  day  with  the  acciuniilated  results  of 
several  other  churiiiugs  in  a  hig,  flat  hasket,  luider 
the  buggy  scat.  W'e  had  also  a  fair-sized  niarket- 
hasket  full  of  eggs,  which  Dell  held  while  I  <lrove 
Dolly — the  Dolly  of  Tine  Lake  nienjorit..  1  had 
particularly  re(|uested  Angus  to  bring  her  with  him 
when  he  nicjved  to  W'cstfield,  even  if  he  sold  all  the 
rest  of  his  stock. 

My  re(|uest  was  scarcely  nee<lcd,  for  I  soon  learned 
that  nothing  could  imluce  him  to  part  with  Dolly, 
the  gentle,  faithful  animal  who  loved  him  as  only 
an  a.iimal  can  K)ve  a  master  from  whose  lips  it  has 
never  heard  a  word  that  was  unkind,  and  from 
whom  it  had  never  received  a  blow  harder  than  a 
caiessing  pat.  That  was  the  way  .Angus  ^  ated 
every  animal  that  came  under  his  care;  and  no  trait 
of  his  son-in-law's  character  pleased  father  .nore.  A 
whip  was  an  article  unknown  in  our  stables,  anti 
every  animal  in  them,  even  the  calves  and  sheep, 
knew  and  loved  the  voice  and  hand  of  either  master, 
and  when  loose  would  often  follow  them  about  the 
yard. 

Dolly  had  learned  to  know  Dell  and  me,  as  well 
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and  was  such  a  favorite  with  us  both  that  we  rarely 
drove  another  horse  when  Dolly  was  to  be  had. 

"  I'm  tired  holding  this  thing  up  in  the  air,"  said 
Dell,  when  we  had  driven  about  a  mile. 

"  Let  me  hold  it  for  a  while,  then,"  I  suggested, 
offering  her  the  reins. 

"  I  hate  driving,"  she  replied.  "  No,  thank  you, 
Daisy.  I  like  to  sit  still  and  view  the  surrounding 
country,  while  some  one  else  holds  the  leather  straps, 
i  think  this  basket  would  be  all  right  on  my  knee. 
The  road  isn't  very  rough." 

"  I  should  think  it  would,"  I  answered.  "  Put 
it  over  this  way,  Dell ;  half  on  my  knee — there.  Now 
you  can  hold  it  steady  and  I'll  have  half  the  weight. 
The  thing  is  heavy.  I  don't  see  how  you  held  it  so 
long." 

We  met  several  acquaintances,  and  more  than 
once  stopped  for  a  chat.  It  was  two  miles  to  the 
town  and  we  enjoyed  the  drive,  for  it  was  a  pleasant 
afternoon,  not  too  hot,  and  yet  bright  and  sun- 
shiny. We  were  chattering  agreeably  and  the  lines 
lay  loosely  on  my  lap  when  one  wheel  of  the  buggy 
jolted  over  a  stone. 

"Oh,  the  eggs!"  cried  Dell,  holding  the  basket 
high,  when  the  danger  of  breakage  was  over. 
Apparently  no  harm  had  been  done,  though,  and  I 
sat  up  straight  and  attended  to  my  business  more 
carefully. 

We  had  not  gone  many  yards  farther  when  sud- 
denly down  went  my  corner  of  the  buggy.  The  top 
had  been  set  back,  so  I  neatly  rolled  out  in  the  dust. 
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and  Dell,  basket  and  all,  lit  on  top  of  me.  Dolly 
stopped  at  once  and  did  not  attempt  to  take  another 
step,  altliongh  she  was  standing  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortable position,  with  one  shaft  up  as  high  as  the 
harness  would  let  it  go,  while  the  other  had  some 
way  (how,  we  did  not  know)  got  between  her  fore- 
legs and  was  pressing  upwards  against  her  body. 
I  still  held  the  reins  when  I  picked  myself  up,  un- 
hurt, out  of  the  dust  and  broken  eggs,  and  without 
looking  at  myself  turned  to  Dell.  She  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  so 
I  knew  she  was  not  hurt ;  and  as  poor  Dolly  turned 
her  head,  and  whinnied  pitifully,  I  hurried  to  re- 
lieve her. 

"  Poor  girlie !  \\'ere  you  hurt  and  frightened, 
too?"  I  was  saying  in  soothing  tones  while  rapidly 
unfastening  the  traces,  when  Dell  shouted,  in  a  fresh 
burst  of  merriment : 

"  Oh,  Daisy !  What  wouldn't  I  give  for  a  five- 
foot  mirror  to  show  you  yourself  as  you  are  this 
moment!" 

I  took  a  look  at  her,  as  I  led  Dolly  out  of  her 
uncomfortable  shafts,  and  retorted : 

" '  O,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oorsel's  as  ithers  see  us.' 

You  wouldn't  wax  hilarious  over  the  spectacle  you 
present  at  present  yourself,  Dell." 

Then  I  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  Dolly  and 
laughed  as  heartily  as  she  did. 

Truly  we  were  a  spectacle — both  of  us.    We  had 
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arrayed  ourselves  in  our  most  comfortable  dresses 
— soft,  thin  grenadines;  and  as  Dell  sat  in  the  dust 
picking  broken  egg-shells  ofif  her  skirt  and  scooping 
the  mass  of  raw  ^^^  off  with  her  hand,  she  was 
indeed  a  sight  to  behold. 

"  Hen-fruit  is  exceedingly  juicy,  Daisy,"  she  re- 
marked. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Dell.  Its  color  is  very  becoming 
to  your  particular  complexion,  too,"  I  replied,  stand- 
ing up  to  survey  my  own  dress.  It  was  smeared 
with  yellow  from  the  throat  to  the  frill  at  the 
edge  of  the  skirt.  Most  of  the  t%^  had  dripped  off 
wliile  I  was  unhitch"i'g  the  horse,  but  I  was  truly 
a  ridiculous  sight. 

"  Dell,  do  get  up  out  of  the  dust  and  tell  me  what 
we  are  to  do,"  I  exclaimed,  helplessly. 

"  Mrs.  Mclvan,"  she  replied,  putting  her  head  on 
one  side,  and  with  one  eye  shut,  squinting  into  my 
face  like  the  proverbial  hen  looking  for  signs  of 
rain.  "  Mrs.  Mclvan,  you  are  an  old  married 
woman,  and  I'm  but  a  young  and  frivolous  girl. 
Tell  me  what  to  do  and  I'll  do  it,  '  immediately  and 
to  onct,'  as  the  immortal  Samantha  puts  it.  Even 
if  I  might  presume  to  offer  you  any  advice,  I  have 
none.  Recollect  that  I  alighted  partly  on  the  hard 
earth,  partly  on  your  solid  self,  and  partly  on  the 
hen-fruit.  The  latter  was  the  only  substance  that 
didn't  1  .rt  me  worse  than  I  hurt  back.  My  head 
struck  Mother  Earth — and  behold  my  hat!" 

She  held  up  a  battered  black  mass  of  ornamental 
straw-,   ribbon,   flowers,  and  lace,   smeared  with  a 
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yellowish  mud  that  suggested  eggs  and  dust  com- 
hined,  and  went  on,  with  a  reproachful  look  and 
tone: 

"  Now,  although  I  congratulate  myself  that  I 
haven't  got  any  egg  mixed  with  my  hrain,  yet  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  has  yet  returned  to  its  normal  state, 
owing  to  the  rapid  slide,  the  shaking  up,  and  the 
sudden  stop  when  I  reached  you  and  Mother  Earth 
and  the  egg-basket.  So  it  is  really  unkind  of  you 
to  ask  me  what  to  do.     I  appeal  to  you  as — " 

"  Get  up,  Dell,  do ;  and  talk  sensibly  for  a  minute," 
I  interrupted,  coaxingly;  and  she  slowly  arose. 
Holding  out  her  skirt  with  both  hands  to  its  full 
b.oadth,  and  turning  slowly  round  and  round,  she 
called  upon  me  to  witness  to  the  fact  that  egg-yellow 
contrasted  beautifully  with  black. 

"  If  I  only  could  wash  the  dust  out  and  keep  the 
egg  in,"  she  ruminated,  "  I'd  keep  the  dress  for  my 
wedding-day,  in  the  dim  and  uncertain  future." 

It  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  her,  but 
seeing  that  she  was  impressed  with  the  ridiculous 
aspect  of  the  situation  more  than  with  any  other 
phase  of  the  question  that  confronted  us,  I  could 
only  join  in  her  fun  and  try  to  think  out  ;i  plan  for 
myself. 

There  were  no  houses  within  sight.  We  were  in 
a  hollow  between  two  hills,  ;.  mile  or  more  from 
town,  with  one  wheel  off  our  buggy,  a  large  bask<.:: 
of  butter  to  think  of.  and  ourselves  in  a  plight  that 
would  make  us  food  for  mirth  in  the  town  if  we 
did  manage  to  get  there. 
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Examining  the  buggy,  I  found  that  a  nut  in  the 
hub  had  come  off.  Probably  it  had  become  a  trifle 
loose,  and  the  jolt  against  the  stone  further  back  had 
loosened  it  completely  and  let  the  wheel  spin  away 
to  the  fence,  where  it  now  lay.  I  found  the  missing 
nut,  but  with  no  wrench  we  could  not  fasten  the 
wheel  in  place. 

"  I  see  nothing  for  it,  Dell,"  I  said,  at  last,  "  but 
to  drag  the  buggy  to  the  side  of  the  road,  get  out 
our  butter,  and  one  of  us  climb  on  Dolly's  back 
and  ride  home  with  the  heavy  basket,  while  the 
other  walks.  Or,  no — she  can  easily  carry  the  two 
of  us." 

"  Your  words  are  full  of  wisdom,  O  wise  and 
beautiful  lady — as  full  as  the  eggs  were  of  meat, 
a  while  ago,"  she  responded,  with  a  ridiculous  little 
bobbing  curtsey.  Then,  roused  to  action  by  the 
mention  of  anything  like  a  definite  plan,  she  seized 
the  shafts  of  the  buggy,  while  I  pushed  behind,  and 
we  soon  had  it  over  close  to  the  fence,  out  of  the 
way  of  passers-by.  Then  I  took  the  bridle  off  the 
patiently  waiting  Dolly,  and  led  her  over  to  the 
fence  also. 

"Will  you  ride?"  I  asked,  as  Dell,  with  difficulty, 
hauled  the  big  basket  of  butter  out  of  its  dark  nook 
under  the  buggy-seat. 

"  Oh,  you'll  have  to  ride  without  me,  Daisy,"  she 
replied.  "  I  was  never  on  a  horse's  back  in  my 
life.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  how  you're  going  to 
carry  this  heavy  basket,  though.  It  has  no  handle, 
you  know,  except  those  little  *  catch-holds  '  at  the 
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ends.    Hadn't  we  better  leave  it  here  till  Angus  or 
father  can  come  for  the  buggy?" 

"Wouldn't  it  melt  before  they  can  get  here?" 
said  I.  "  They  are  both  in  one  of  the  back  fields 
of  the  new  farm,  you  know." 

"  It  would  be  more  certain  to  melt  in  the  hot  sun 
on  Dolly's  back,  even  if  you  could  hold  it,"  she  re- 
plied. "  We  have  nothing  to  put  over  it  except 
the  towel  that  is  on  it." 

So  we  finally  decided  to  leave  the  basket  under 
the  seat,  and  both  ride  home  on  Dolly,  although 
it  was  only  after  much  persuasion  that  I  could  coax 
Dell  to  climb  up  behind  me.  At  last,  however, 
she  did;  and  we  had  just  started,  with  the  linen 
duster  belonging  to  the  buggy  gracefully  draped  over 
our  egg-plastered  dresses,  when  we  heard  a  sound 
of  wheels  and  the  rapid  footfalls  of  a  horse  just 
over  the  hill,  and  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
town, 

Dell  groaned,  and  I  went  into  a  fresh  fit  of 
laughter,  as  a  light  buggy  came  into  view.  We 
stopped  and  waited ;  for,  since  someone  was  coming 
at  last,  we  might  have  a  chance  of  sending  our 
butter  home,  if  the  person  driving  should  happen 
to  be  going  in  that  direction. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Alman,  thank  goodness !"  ejaculated 
Dell,  as  she  slid  to  the  ground  and  went  to  meet  the 
rapidly  approaching  vehicle. 

I  turned  Dolly's  head  in  tliat  direction  and  waited 
while,  with  much  dramatic  efifect,  Dell  described 
the  accident. 
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Our  friend  laughed  so  much  (hiring  the  recital 
that  she  could  scarcely  speak,  and  at  length  Dell 
leaned  over,  and  catching  her  hy  the  shoulder,  gave 
her  a  hearty  shake. 

'*  Will  you  stop  laughing  and  own  that  you're 
sorry  for  us?"  she  demanded. 

"  I  sympathize  with  you  hoth  most  deeply,"  said 
Mrs.  Alman,  wiping  her  eyes ;  "  hut.  oh,  girls,  I'm 
sorry  I  didn't  bring  James  with  me." 

"Sorry  you  didn't  bring  the  preacher  to  view 
a  spectacle  like  this!"  exclaimed  Dell,  with  a  hor- 
rified countenance.  "  Mrs.  Alman,  I'm  surprised  at 
you.  If  the  Rev.  James  was  here,  and  laughed  at 
my  bedraggled  condition,  as  you  are  doing,  I'd 
throw  the  five  remaining  whole  eggs  at  him.  But," 
she  suddenly  broke  off,  with  a  mischievous  glance, 
"  just  wait  till  you  see  Daisy  without  that  convenient 
duster !" 

With  a  quick  spring  she  caught  and  pulled 
me  down  from  the  horse's  back,  saying,  sweetly. 
"  Come  off  your  perch,  Daisy,  my  love,  and  come 
and  shake  hands  with  the  lady." 

Which  I  accordingly  did.  amid  much  laughter. 

We  soon  learned  that  Mrs.  Alman  was  on  her 
way  to  our  house,  so  our  basket  of  butter  was  trans- 
ferred to  her  buggy ;  and  wrapping  the  duster  about 
us  once  more,  to  keep  our  skirts  from  coming  in 
contact  with  hers,  we  climbed  in,  and  Dolly  trotted 
along  behind. 

Upon  reaching  home  we  put  Dolly  into  her  stall, 
unhitched  Mrs.  Alman's  pony,  and  led  him  into  the 
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stable,  and  then  took  our  butter  to  the  cellar,  from 
which  it  had  so  lately  been  carried. 

When  we  had  washed  the  it^%  and  dust  off  our- 
selves, and  changed  our  dresses,  Mrs.  Alman  told 
us  her  errand.  She  was  planning  to  organize  a 
Woman's  Christian  Tcmperr.nce  I'nion  in  West- 
field,  and  had  come  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  us, 
and,  of  course,  to  enlist  us  in  the  work. 

"  I  know  you'll  both  be  with  us,  heart  and  hand," 
she  concluded. 

"  Sure!"  said  Dell,  briefly,  but  emphatically. 

She  was  a  year  younger  than  myself,  and  had 
not  had  such  advantages  in  the  line  of  home-train- 
ing as  I  had  had ;  but  though  she  was  only  eighteen 
she  already  had  the  temperance  cause  deeply  at  heart, 
and  was  much  better  qualified  naturally  for  the 
work  than  I  was.  We  talked  the  matter  over  to 
its  smallest  details  that  afternoon,  but  the  result  of 
that  long  conversation  must  be  left  for  another  time. 

When  father  and  Angus  came  in  at  tea-time,  there 
was  what  Dell  called  a  "  question-drawer." 

They  had  seen  Dolly  safe  in  her  stall  and  munch- 
ing away  complacently  at  her  hay,  but  had  failed 
to  find  the  buggy,  and  were  naturally  a  little  anxious 
until  they  found  that  we  were  both  unhurt. 

Dell  described  the  whole  afifair  in  her  comical 
style,  and  Mrs.  Alman  added  her  quaint  description 
of  the  scene,  as  she  came  upon  us  so  unexpectedly. 

As  Dell  told  how  we  had  been  dumped  on  the 
road,  Angus  looked  a  trifle  anxious,  but  before  he 
could  ask  a  question  she  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm 
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and  said,  in  the  tone  one  would  use  in  soothing  a 
frightened  child : 

"  Don't  look  so  worried,  I  hesecch  you,  Angus. 
Your  wife  wasn't  even  bruised.  Wliy,  she  had  a 
aoft  bed  of  dust  under  her,  and  I  fell  as  gently  as 
I  knew  how,  if  I  did  light  on  top  of  her  with  the 
eggs.  Oh,  Angus,  if  you  had  only  seen  her!  Eggs 
and  dust  mixed  into  a  beautiful  yellow  paste  all 
over  the  dainty  grenadine  you  admire  so  much — t^'g 
in  her  hair — tgg  running  even  into  her  slippers — 
^g%  all  over  her!  Oh,  she  looked  sweet  enough  to 
eat!  You'd  have  fallen  in  love  over  again  if  you'd 
been  there." 

"  You  didn't  see  yourself,  Dell,"  I  protested. 

"  I  couldn't  have  presented  as  pretty  a  picture  as 
you  did,  Daise.  Impossible !"  she  declared ;  and 
without  waiting  for  any  more  on  that  side  of  the 
subject,  she  vanished  into  the  kitchei . 

"Which  buggy  had  they?"  asked  father. 

"  Yours,"  replied  Angus,  "  There  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  cover  of  the  other  one 
and  I  hadn't  time  to  fix  it." 

"  I  knew  that  wheel  w-asn't  safe,  but  I  never 
thought  to  mention  it,"  said  father,  "  that  buggy  is 
so  seldom  used  since  yours  came." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Alman  made  some  remark  to 
father,  and  under  cover  of  it  Angus  drew  near  me 
and  asked  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Are  you  sure  you  aren't  hurt,  Daisy?" 

"  Quite  sure,  thank  you,"  I  answered,  laughing. 
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was  injured   was  my 
uignity,  and  I've  entirely  recovered." 

"  Your  dignity?"  he  repeated,  with  a  mischievous 
laugh.     "  Were  you  really  injured  at  all.  Daisy?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  haven't  any 
dignity  to  hurt?"  I  demanded,  reaching  for  his  ear. 
He  si)eedi!y  took  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
next  moment  I  heard  him  disputing  with  Dell  in  the 
kitchen,  accusing  her  of  having  wilfully  broken  the 
basket  of  eggs,  because  she  had  grown  weary  of 
holding  them,  and  didn't  want  to  carry  them  home 
after  the  buggy  broke  down. 

Dell  defended  herself  in  her  usual  lively  manner, 
and  a  pitch ;d  battle  would  in  all  probability  have 
ensued  had  I  not  called  them  in  to  tea  and  thus 
stopped  the  argument. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


It 

II. 
1 1> 


f>Y  the  first  week  in  October  that  afterroon's 
plotting  had  l)cgun  to  lioar  fruit.  The  Government, 
then  but  hitcly  elected,  had,  a:  every  one  knows, 
before  its  election  jjroniised  a  plebiscite  vote  in  con- 
nccticjn  with  the  temperance  ([uestion — on  condition, 
of  course,  that  it  was  electe<l  to  power. 

Now,  some  time  during  its  four  years  of  office, 
we  confidently  expected  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise. 

They  had  promised  something  else,  too — a  law 
prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic,  if  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Canada  expressed  themselves  as  in  favor 
of  such  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Women  cannot  vote 
("more's  the  shame,"  as  Dell  never  fails  paren- 
thetically to  exclaim),  but  we  can  work,  and  we  can 
talk,  and,  better  still,  we  can  pray.  The  need  of 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  had  long  been  felt  in  Westfield ; 
and  we  rightly  felt  that  now,  if  ever,  was  the  time 
for  us  to  organize  and  nelp  on  the  interests  of  pro- 
hibition. If  we  could  not  vote  for  it,  we  could 
interest  our  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and  friends. 
We  could  draw  their  attention  to  the  horrors  of  the 
deadly  traffic  in  souls  which  has  so  long  gone  on 
unheeded  by  more  than  half  the  men  of  our  land. 
We  could  reason  with  them,  point  out  to  them  the 
benefits  prohibition  would  bring  to  our  country  at 
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larjje  and  to  thousands  of  individual  homes.  And 
we  could  touch  their  hearts,  if  those  hearts  were 
human,  by  pointing?  out  the  terrible  danger  of  the 
open  bar  to  the  innocent  boys  of  the  land.  We  could 
incessantly  preach,  teach,  and  sinjj  the  gospel  of  tem- 
perance in  a  manner  that  would  bring  votes  for  our 
cause,  even  if  we  were  not  allowetl  to  luark  a  ballot 
for  God  and  the  right  ourselves. 

"Oh,  but."  says  someone,  "woman  has  her 
sphere,  and  she  has  no  business  to  step  out  of  it." 
Yes,  thank  God.  we  have  our  s[»here,  and  a 
glorious  and  God-appointed  sphere  it  is.  No  woman 
worthy  of  the  na.iie  has  any  desire  to  step  out  of  it. 
Bu*  tell  us,  little  man— who,  after  all.  are  but  mortal, 
and  an  atom  in  Gfxl's  sight,  just  as  we  are — what 
right  have  you  to  limit  our  sphere? 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  boasts  of  its  love  of  fair 
play,  but  we  see  none  of  that  spirit  when  we  ct)me 
to  the  franchise  uuestion. 

We  are  using  the  power  we  have.  God  grant  that 
the  women  of  our  land  may  become  more  and  more 
intelligent,  and  more  aiul  more  womanly,  while 
the  day  draws  ever  nearer  when  we  shall  stand  on 
equal  footing  with  our  brother-men  in  every  de- 
partment of  life;  they  in  their  sphere,  and  we  in 
ours ;  but  our  sphere  no  longer  limited  by  the  will 
of  men,  and  theirs  no  longer  embracing  their  own 
God-given  rights  and  ours,  too;  as  free  children  of 
civilization,  equals  with  themselves. 

That  day  is  coming,  sisters.  And  if  we  haven't 
won  prohibition  for  Canada  before  then,  we'll  make 
that  our  first  lookout. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

On  the  Saturday  f)f  the  second  week  in  October, 
Angus  and  1  started  for  Tine  Lake. 

As  we  stepped  from  the  train  at  the  familiar 
Rosston  dei)ot,  Jean  caught  me  in  her  arms  before  I 
had  well  realized  that  my  feet  were  on  the  ground. 
"Bless  your  heart!  I'm  glad  to  see  you!"  she 
exclaimed,  hugging  me  rajUurously,  theti  turning 
to  receive  as  hearty  a  greeting  from  her  brother  as 
that  she  gave  his  wife. 

*•  Norman  is  just  around  the  building,  with  the 
team,"  she  added,  tucking  her  hand  through  my 
arm  and  leading  me  off,  while  Angus  went  to  get 
our  valises,  which  had  that  moment  been  thrown 
from  the  baggage-car. 

Norman  was  there,  glad  and  expectant,  and  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  Pine  Lake. 

How  every  foot  of  the  way  reminded  me  of  that 
first  dreary  journey  in  the  jolting  old  stage,  with  the 
weary  child  leaning  her  sleepy  little  head  on  my 
lap,  the  lank,  lean  passenger  on  the  front  seat,  star- 
ing at  me  as  though  I  had  just  escaped  from  a  wild 
beast  show,  and  the  musical  driver's  nasal  tenor 
lulling  us  all  to  drowsiness,  as  he  sang  the  heather- 
scented  ballads  of  his  boyhood.  Here  and  there, 
too,  I  was  reminded  of  the  last  journey  I  had  made 
over  that  uneven  road.    It  had  been  a  much  more 
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enjoyable  one  than  the  first  one.  After  all,  I  was 
glad  I  ha«l  taken  that  first  trip,  for  witlmut  it  I 
shonldn'l  have  had  the  lasi  one,  nor  tiie  present  one, 
cither. 

As  we  neared  Mine  Hay  we  now  and  then  met  a 
familiar  face,  and  were  j^reeted  with  a  hearty 
*'HHlo.  An^nis!"  or  "  Ifello.  Miss  Mnrphy!"  that 
sonnded  to  us  like  the  first  notes  of  a  welcome  home. 

**  Those  people  seem  to  think  you  haven't  changed 
your  name,  Daisy."  remarked  Angus,  iaujjhinp,  as 
the  thirfl  cheery,  "  Hello,  Miss  Murphy!"  ranjj  out 
from  a  driver  of  a  lojf-sleijj^h.  "  I  think  I'll  intro- 
duce my  wife  to  the  next  person  we  meet." 

I'assinj;  through  Blue  Bay  we  were,  as  might  he 
expected,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  The  usual  knot 
of  men  and  lx)ys  were  standing,  or  lounging,  rm  the 
platform  of  the  Farmer's  Home,  the  only  hotel  we 
had  to  pass,  and  Ted  Cork  himself  stood  in  the  open 
doorway,  nearly  filling  it  with  his  capacious  dimen- 
sions. 

"Aren't  you  getting  tired  in  the  neck,  Daisy?" 
inquired  Jean,  as  wc  turned  t'p  tht*  lonely  shore- 
road  from  the  village. 

"Why?"  I  asked,  turning  in  my  seat  to  look  at 
her.     I  had  taken  the  front  seat  with  Norman. 

"  You've  been  bow  ing  so  constantly,"  she  began ; 
and  just  then  we  met  a  waggon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weber  on  its  high  sjiriufr  scat. 

"  Well,  so  sure  as  I  lifs,  dere  she  vas!  und  Angus, 
too,  mit  her  along!"  cried  the  lady,  shrilly,  as  she 
snatched  the  lines  from  her  easy-going  husband  and 
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brought  the  horses  to  a  sudden  standstill  just  as  we 
reached  them. 

"  Stop,  Norman,"  said  Angus,  and  he  sprang  out 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  excited  woman,  as  she 
jumped  from  the  waggon-wheel  to  the  ground. 
Then  he  turned  to  lift  me  down,  for  of  course  I 
must  get  out,  too. 

"  Veil,  of  all  de  tings  vot  happens,  I  vas  glad  dis 
day,"  she  exclaimed,  shaking  my  hand  until,  Jean 
said  afterwards,  she  began  to  fear  that  she  would 
"  dislocate  some  of  the  joints  of  me,  somewhere." 

"  And  I'm  just  as  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mrs. 
Weber,"  I  replied,  heartily,  as  I  put  the  arm  that 
was  under  my  own  control  around  lier  neck  and 
gave  her  a  hearty  kiss.  "  And  how  are  you,  your- 
self, and  all  the  little  folks?" 

"  All  veil,  pooty  mooch,"  she  replied,  beaming 
with  satisfaction,  as  she  turned  to  set  Angus  in 
motion  with  the  force  of  her  handshake,  and,  re- 
leased at  length,  I  turned  to  greet  the  smiling  Mr. 
Weber.  He  had  just  time  to  utter  his  pleasant 
wishes  of  "  mooch  joy  "  to  us  when  his  wife  caught 
me  by  the  shoulder  and  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  but  you  did  took  dot  same  man  vot  I  alvays 
vished  you  vuuld.  Undt  I  makes  von  pig  parrel  of 
dot  molass  in  de  shpring,  vat  vos  so  tick  you  nearly 
can't  run  him  oudt.  I  vos  pooty  sure  you  be  mar- 
ried ven  Angus  he  goes  down  in  de  shpring  al- 
readty:  but  he  tells  me  ven  he  goes  dot  lie  coomes 
pack  alone — ven  I  ask  him.  So  I  shusht  puts  dot 
parrel  in  de  cellar,  vat  it  near  fills  oup,  alreadty,  und 
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vaits  a  vile,  bis  I  knows  you  vas  married  all  right. 
Den  I  vants  to  send  him  by  de  oxprcss ;  but  my  man 
he  tells  me  vat  dose  trainmens  dey  knock  him 
aroundt  so  dey  m?  c<=  all  de  molass  run  oudt  niit  de 
cracks  dey  m  e-.  in  d'>r  narrel.  '  Nefer  mindt, 
Katrine'  he  s,\-,  '  AiiL':iis  andt  Miss  Murphy  dey 
cooms  oup  dis  >-.m'%  like.  Dot  molass  it  keep  safer 
in  dot  cellar  dan  it  does  on  dose  cars.'  You  takes 
it  home  niit  you,  ven  you  goes ;  und  den  you  keeps  it 
safe,  Angus.     Gell?" 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Angus,  heartily.  "  I'll 
keep  it  safe,  if  I  have  to  sit  on  it  the  whole  way 
home.  We  know  what  good  molasses  you  make, 
Mrs.  Weber." 

I  added  my  thanks  for  the  truly  generous  present 
promised  us  that  never-to-be-forgotten  evening  of 
the  maple-taffy  party,  and  with  oft-repeated  invita- 
tions to  visit  them,  the  generous  soul  climbed  up  to 
her  seat  again,  with  some  unaccustomed  help  in 
doing  so  from  Angus,  who  then  picked  me  up  and 
tossed  me  into  the  carriage. 

"  All  aboard,"  he  cried,  springing  in  himself ;  and 
the  horses  started  off  at  full  speed. 

"  Are  we  going  past  Laidlaw's?"  I  asked. 

"  The  other  road  is  nearer,  and  mother  is  anxious 
to  see  you  folks."  said  Jean.  "  We  couldn't  pass 
there  without  going  in." 

"  Better  take  the  other  roa<l,  I  guess,"  said  Nor- 
man. "  You'll  see  them  to-night,  anyway.  They're 
all  coming  over." 

"  Oh,  that's  good  news !"  I  exclaimed ;  and  Nor- 
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man  sent  a  laughing  glance  over  his  shoulder  at 
Jean. 

It  was  nearly  five  in  the  afternoon  when  we  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  the  homestead.  Little  Bruce  had 
the  gate  open  long  before  we  got  to  it,  and  closed 
it  so  close  after  the  carriage  that  the  wheels  scraped 
its  nicely-painted  cross-boards. 

"  Jump  up  here,  you  sly-boots.  It's  a  ride  you're 
plotting  for,"  said  Norman,  drawing  up  the  horses 


for  a  moment,  while 


Angus 


reached    down    and, 


If 


catching  the  little  lad,  swung  him  to  a  seat  on  his 
knee.  He  immediately  clasped  his  big  brother 
tightly  around  the  neck,  and  half-crying  with  de- 
light, exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  goody,  Angus !  I'm  glad  you're  home !  It's 
lotiesome  when  you're  away.  Norman's  good,  but 
we  want  you,  too.     You'll  stay  now,  won't  you?" 

"  I'm  deeply  grat  ful  for  your  kindly  remem- 
brarce  oi  me  at  this  exciting  moment,  bub,"  said 
Norman,  laughing.  "  Haven't  you  a  word  or  one  of 
those  bear-hugs  for  your  new  sister?" 

The  child  looked  inquiringly  at  me,  but  at  once 
leaned  over,  put  his  little  arms  around  me,  and  kissed 
my  cheek. 

"  I'm  pretty  near  as  glad  to  see  Miss  Murphy  as 
I  am  to  see  .Angus  home,"  he  remarked,  with  his 
most  old-fashioned  air ;  "  but  she  isn't  my  sister. 
Norm.    She's  my  teacher." 

"  '  The  teacher  wot  never  give  one  of  us  a  licking,' 
eh?"  said  Jean,  laughing.  "  I'm  afraid,  Angus, 
she'll  be  *  Miss  Murphy  '  and  '  teacher '  still,  while 
you  stay  at  Pine  Lake." 
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"Oh,  veil,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "I  won't  kick, 
I  guess.  She's  Daisy  Alclvan,  at  VVestfield,  anyway. 
As  long  as  they  don't  go  to  calling  me  '  Angus 
Murphy,'  1  don't  mind." 

The  father  was  out  in  the  yard  with  Mary  and 
Janet.  As  the  horses  stopped,  Angus  sprang  out, 
and  was  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  girls.  He 
managed  to  shake  hands  with  his  father,  and  was 
speedily  dragged  to  the  door,  where  his  mother 
stood  smilitigly  watching  the  scene.  He  cast  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder  to  see  how  I  was  faring, 
and  seeing  that  his  father  was  'ifting  me  bodily  out 
of  the  carriage,  he  went  without  opposition. 

"What  a  welcome!"  I  exclaimed,  out  of  breath, 
as  at  last  I  found  myself  in  a  big  rocking-chair,  with 
Mother  Mclvan  removing  my  hat  and  jacket,  and 
giving  me  a  pat  now  and  then  that  reminded  me  of 
my  own  dear  mother  in  heaven. 

"  And  how  well  you  look,  mother,"  I  added,  look- 
ing at  her  i  xler.  She  had  gained  in  flesh,  and 
there  was  a  of  pink  in  her  checks  that  added 
much  to  her  .lealthful  appearance.  She  smiled  as  I 
sjx)ke,  but  made  no  reply;  and  someone  else  speak- 
ing just  then,  the  subject  was  dropped  for  the  time 
being. 

After  tea  the  girls  went  out  to  do  the  milking. 
Angus  w^ent  with  his  father  and  Norman  to  the 
barn,  little  Bruce  proudly  marching  beside  him.  with 
the  new  tassel  cap  Angus  had  brought  him  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  his  mouth  and  pockets  stuffed 
with  candies.  The  thoughtful  brother  had  not  for- 
gotten one  of  the  family,  but  had  in  his  pocket  or 
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his  valise,  some  little  token  for  each.  I  had  come 
likewise  provided,  neither  of  us  knowing  of  the 
other's  gifts. 

Thus  left  alone  for  a  litL  •,  while,  we  had  a  quiet 
chat.  The  dear  old  lady  asked  many  questions  ahout 
father,  and  ahout  the  mother  who  had  gone  home. 

"  I  hope,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  kind  eyes, 
when  she  had  heard  all  ahout  that  home-going, 
"  that  your  father  is  as  fond  of  Angus  as  we  are  of 
his  wife.  He's  a  good  boy— always  was.  But  men 
h.-iv'C  different  ways,  and — " 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  I  answered,  laughing. 
"  Why,  you  never  saw  a  greater  pair  of  cronies. 
Father  thinks  there  never  was  a  man  like  Angus. 
He  declares  that  if  he  had  been  hi  ought  up  under 
his  own  personal  supervision  he  couldn't  be  a  son 
more  after  his  own  heart." 
"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  remarked. 
"  Do  you  feel  as  well  as  you  look?"  I  asked,  sud- 
denly, as  I  saw  her  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  while 
a  quick  spasm  of  pain  crossed  her  features. 

A  strange  smile  was  her  only  reply.  Then  I  went 
to  her  and,  laying  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  kjoked 
searchingly  into  her  face.  It  had  struck  me  more 
than  once  since  our  arrival  that  the  "new  lease  of 
;5;e"  that  her  children  talked  of  with  so  much  joy 
w  IS  not  a  very  real  one. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  tenderly ;  and  she  answered  in 

a  low  tone : 

"  I  feel  much  stronger  than  I  have  for  years,  but 
I  know,  and  so  does  father,  that  it  is  only  a  tem- 
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porary  relief.  It's  heart  trouble,  you  know,  and  the 
doctors  say  1  may  go  at  any  moment.  We  haven't 
told  any  of  the  children.  Father  only  warned  them 
never  to  leave  me  alone." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  girls  came  in,  laughing 
and  chattering  like  three  magpies,  so,  of  course, 
nothing  more  could  be  said. 

About  seven  o'clock,  as  we  were  all  sitting  in  the 
dining-room,  hearing  and  telling  ail  the  news  that 
each  was  anxious  to  tell  or  to  hear,  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

Jean  opened  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  next 
moment  that  all  I*ine  Lake  was  trooping  in.  As  the 
first  person,  "  faither "  Laidlaw,  crossed  the 
threshold,  Angus  and  I  stepped  forward  to  greet 
him.  Thus  we  were  near  the  door  to  greet  the 
whole  crowd. 

All  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
most  of  the  older  ones,  had  turned  out  to  bid  us  wel- 
come. Each  person  carried  some  mysterious-looking 
package  or  parcel,  which  he,  or  she,  laid  on  the  table 
as  each  in  turn  greeted  us,  wishing  us  joy,  and  hap- 
piness, ar.d  prosperity,  and  g(xxl  luck,  and  every 
other  good  thing,  until  Angus  declared  that  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  he  had  been  married  four 
months,  and  thought  that  the  ceremony  was  just 
over. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  house  was  crowded,  and  we 
had  to  manufacture  seats,  besides  bringing  all  the 
chairs  from  upstairs,  and  some  benches  from  the 
woodshed  and  verandah. 
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"  Did  you  invite  all  these  folks,  and  then  never  say 
a  word  to  us  about  it?"  I  whispered  to  Jean,  while 
we  were  carrying  away  hats  and  wraps. 

'*  No,"  she  answered,  laughing.  "  We  just  told 
them  that  you  were  coming,  and  then  prepared  for 

them." 

"  Ye'll  be  the  better  o'  yer  year  at  hame,  Miss 
Murphy,"  said  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  viewing  me,  critically, 
as  we  returned  to  the  big  dining-room.  "  I  dinna 
ken  but  ye' re  fatter  an'  better-lookin'." 

"  Her  hair  is  getting  darker.  That  accounts  for 
much  of  the  change,"  said  Angus,  at  my  elbow. 
"It  isn't  nearly  so  red  now."  I  turned  suddenly, 
and  he  vanished  through  the  open  door. 

"  He's  surely  ta'en  muckle  gude  care  o'  ye,  at  ony 
rate,  if  he  hasna  forgot  hoo  tae  tease,"  said  Mrs. 
Laidlaw,  smiling. 

And  Mrs.  Weber  chimed  in : 
"  I'll  pet  he  vas  shusht  so  goot  like  he  always  vas." 
"  You're   right,   Mrs.   Weber,"   I   answered,   "  I 
haven't  spoiled  him  a  bit." 

"  I  canna  see  bit  ye're  gettin'  a  bit  bonnier, 
though,"  said  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  returning  to  her 
original  topic,  and  gazing  critically  in  my  face. 
"  Yer  no  sae  child-lukin'.  an'  there's  e'en  mair  o'  the 
airnest  i'  yer  e'e  nor  there  was.  Ye  v/aur  aye  fu' 
o'  frolic,  but  wi'  it  a'  there  was  the  airnest  aneath 
it.  Noo,  there's  the  mischief  there  still,  but  there's 
mair  o'  the  deid  airnest." 

"  There's  more  of  the  religion  she  was  living  and 
learning  when  she  came  to  us,"  said  Angus,  from 
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the  doorway.  Mrs.  Laidlaw  cast  another  searching 
look  at  my  face,  as  she  remarked : 

"  There's  a  muckle  differ,  onyway." 

"Games!"  announced  a  voice  from  a  corner  of 
the  kitchen. 

"  I  tinks  you  petter  make  avay  mit  all  dis,  fust," 
said  Mrs.  Weber,  with  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
the  table. 

No  one  moved  for  a  moment  until  Mr.  Laidlaw 
said,  quietly: 

"  We  brung  wi'  us  a  few  bit  gifties  fer  the  ticher 
an'  Angus.  She's  aye  bin  a  favored  yin  wi'  us  here, 
an'  she's  marrit  till  ane  o'  oor  favored  lads.  They 
didna  hae  their  weddin'  at  Pine  Lake,  but  it's  no  sae 
lang  syne  that  we  canna  gie  them  oor  guid-will 
gifties.  Elsie,  lass,  ye'll  coom  wi'  Bessie  an'  tak 
thae  papers  awa',  vvull  ye  no?" 

Thus  singled  from  the  crowd,  the  two  girls  came 
forward  and  unwrapped  the  presents,  announcing 
the  name  on  the  ticket  attached  to  each  as  they 
did  so. 

What  an  array  of  wedding  presents !  W^as  there 
ever  such  a  place  as  kindly  as  Pine  Lake  for  giving 
gifts  to  its  favored  friends,  anyway? 

Glassware,  chinaware,  knives  and  forks,  spoons, 
lamps,  table-cloths,  towels,  fancy  articles — anything 
and  everything  that  the  good  people  had  thought 
might  prove  useful  to  a  young  couple  just  com- 
mencing housekeeping.  When  the  last  and  largest 
parcel  had  been  undone,  disclosing  a  large  granite 
kettle,  "  from  Peter  Laidlaw,"  I  found  myself  in 
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very  much  the  same  concHtion  as  that  in  vvliich  1 
had  met  the  presentation  and  address  which  had  so 
taken  me  by  surprise  nearly  a  year  ago. 

There  was  silence.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
find  no  words  to  express  the  gratitude  that  filled 
me,  and  no  voice  with  which  to  utter  them  had 
they  been  forthcoming.  Like  a  veritable  grown-up 
baby,  I  could  only  cry. 

Seeing  that  I  really  could  not  say  a  word,  Angus 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  laid  one  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  smilingly  said: 

"  You  see,  friends,  that  being  changed  into  a  mar- 
ried wife  hasn't  changed  your  *  Miss  Murphy  '  other- 
wise. She  wouldn't  cry  for  the  world  if  you  tried 
to  make  her  do  it,  but  just  because  you've  been  good 
to  her  she  must  cry.  It's  only  because  she's  glad, 
you  knf)w.  Don't  you  remember  how  she  cried  at 
the  Christmas  tree  last  year?  I've  found  out  that 
it's  a  trick  of  hers.  Do  you  know  I  was  afraid  she 
might  interrupt  the  preacher  in  the  middle  of  the 
ceremony  last  June,  and  make  him  wait  till  she  got 
through  with  a  '  cry  '?  She  didn't,  though.  Maybe 
it  was  because  she  wast.'t  glad  enough." 

He  had  ef^'ectually  cured  me;  and  I  found  my 
voice  just  here  to  remark  that  he  and  the  preacher 
had  not  i  de  a  surprise  of  that  ceremony.  Then 
I  managetl  lo  thank  the  donors  for  their  thoughtful 
and  much-valued  gifts,  and  the  girls  carried  the 
things  to  a  room  upstairs  for  present  safe-keeping. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged  there  was  another 
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rap  at  the  door,  and  a  tall,  very  dark  young  man 
entered  with  a  large  bundle  under  his  arm. 

"Am  I  late?"  he  incjuired,  after  a  general  go  )d- 
evening,  and  a  very  polite  greeting  to  Angus. 

"  Just  in  time,"  said  a  chorus  of  voices.  Then 
he  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Travell,  my  suc- 
cessor at  the  school ;  and,  having  made  his  bow  anil 
expressed  liis  pleasure  at  "  meeting  the  predecessor 
of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard,"  etc.,  he  unrolled  his 
bundle  and  held  before  my  astonished  gaze  a  large 
(juilt  made  eiuirely  of  rich  velvet,  the  exact  shade 
of  our  P>lue  Ribbon  badges.  It  was  elaborately 
worked  with  embroidery  silk,  and  on  the  centre 
block  were  our  names — .Angus's  and  mine — in  large 
written  characters. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mclvan."  said  the  teacher,  with 
a  low  bow,  "  you  <lid  not  appear  at  Pine  Lake  at 
the  time  of  your  wedding,  but  the  Blue  Ribbon  So- 
ciety had  evidentl}  no!:  forgotten  its  founders  at 
that  time.  1  have  been  recpiested  to  present  you 
with  this  autograph  quilt  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
and  to  tender  you  their  most  earnest  wishes  for  your 
future  happiness  and  prosperity  in  life." 

Angus  was  almost  as  deeply  moved  as  I  was,  but 
of  course  he  •'  In't  cry.  Instead,  he  stood  with  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  again,  and  made  a  speech  that 
was  remembered  in  Pine  Lake  for  many  a  day. 
Every  member  of  the  P>lue  Ribbon  Society  was  pre- 
sent, and  I  heard  more  than  one  of  them  remark 
that  that  speech  had  put  fresh  courage  into  their 
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hearts,  and  made  llieni  feel  like  entering  into  the 
expected  plebiscite  canipai^ni  with  all  their  niij,dit. 

Then,  besides  the  little  temperance  talk,  he  spoke 
in  feeling-  terms  of  the  deeper  relifjious  experienre 
into  which  we  had  both  entered,  urging;  all  present 
who  had  not  yet  given  their  hearts  to  Mini  who  died 
for  them,  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  flim.  He 
also  expressed  our  gratitude  for  the  unexpected  and 
most  generous  welcome  we  had  received,  and  our 
a[)preciation  of  the  many  gifts  our  friends  had 
brought  us,  particularly  of  this  last  token  which  had 
been  presented  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  Temper- 
ance Society. 

Then,  amid  much  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping 
of  feet,  the  kitchen  was  cleared  of  all  movable  furni- 
ture, and  the  fun  began. 

We  chased  the  squirrel,  dropped  the  handkerchief, 
guessed  ;  i  overbs,  made  and  upset  the  fruit-basket, 
spun  pic  ,iiates  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  threw 
copi>ers  into  a  boot-leg,  planted  and  picked  up  pota- 
toes, and  did  a  lot  of  other  things  as  jolly.  Even 
Father  Mclvan  and  old  Mr.  Laidlaw  took  their  turn 
in  the  kitchen  games,  while  the  mother  sat  in  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  by  the  cupboard,  and  laughed, 
and  enjoyed  herself  as  heartily  as  the  rest  of  us. 

About  half-past  twelve  the  girls  brought  up  the 
lunch,  which  Jean  had  ready  in  the  cellar.  The  com- 
pany sat  in  couples,  trios,  or  groups  about  the 
rooms,  and  amid  much  banter  and  friendly  chat  we 
began  our  midnight  meal. 
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CllAITER  Will. 

"  Mav  I  sit  beside  you,  Mrs.  Mclvaii?"  asked 
Mr.  'I^avc'll,  setting,'  his  chair  beside  mine.  "  I've 
been  warning'  a  chat  with  you  for  a  kn)^  time,"  he 
added,  uith  a  most  a^^reeable  smile. 

"  Bet  he's  u ishin'  she  uasu't  married,"  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room  in  Ned  (Iraham's  staj^e- 
whispcr.  Xed  was  impoMte  enoujjh  to  do  a  j^reat 
deal  of  whisperin^^  iu  company,  but  he  always  did  it 
sf)  loudly  that  nearly  every  one  in  the  room,  as  a 
rule,  was  sure  to  hear  him. 

"  I'nfortunately  she  is,"  said  the  young  man,  not 
at  all  disconcerted. 

"  Fortunately— I  think,  myself,"  I  replied, 
glancing  at  my  husband,  who  was  bending  over  his 
mother's  chair  near  by. 

"  Doubtless  Mr.  Mclvan  feels  the  same,"  he  re- 
marked. "  I'm  sure  that  I  should  were  I  in  his 
place." 

I  looked  at  the  fellow,  in  some  doubt  as  to  how  to 
meet  his  advances.  His  manner,  as  well  as  his  face, 
gave  me  an  uneasy  feeling  of  repulsion  and  distrust. 
I  had  noticed  him  acting  very  sweetly  toward  Jean 
at  every  opportunity  during  the  evening,  and,  some- 
how, I  instinctively  hoped  that  she  would  have  little 
to  do  with  him. 

He  bent  his  black  eyes  smilingly  on  my  face  as 
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lie  spoke,  and  the  impressinn  of  llattery  was  so 
slroiij;  in  my  iiiitul  that  I  had  ahiiost  uttered  the 
word  when  1  recollected  myself,  and  answered, 
quietly: 

"  Vou  A'-iild  he  a  disloyal  hushand  to  your  wife 
if  you  thoufjht  otherwise — whoever  the  girl  might 
be." 

'*  There  arq  differences  in  girls,"  he  remarked,  in 
a  low  tone.    "  Mr.  Mclvan,  I  think,  is  to  he  envied." 

"  Angus,"  [  called,  and  with  a  half-smile  he  came 
over  and  sat  down  heside  me. 

"  Mr.  Travell  has  some  pleasant  things  to  say 
concerning  you  and  me,  Angus,"  I  said,  pleasantly, 
"and  I  wanted  you  to  hear  them." 

I  had  spoken  in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone, 
so  that  many  around  us  had  heard  me.  Mr.  Tra'.ell 
seemed  slightly  taken  aback,  and  Angus,  who  had 
known  the  gentleman  well  before  our  marriage, 
smiled  broadly,  as  he  waited  f(M  the  "  pleasant 
things  "  he  was  to  hear. 

"  1  was  merely  telling  Mrs.  Mclv.m  that  you  are 
to  be  envied,"  said  the  teacher,  easily. 

"I  think  so,  myself,"  replied  Angus;  and  Mr. 
Travell  changed  the  subject. 

"  I've  often  wished  for  a  chat  with  your  wife  re- 
garding her  method  of  discipline  in  the  school,"  he 
remarked.  "Will  you  tell  me,  Ivlrs.  Mclvan.  how 
you  ever  managed  those  children  without  whipping 
them?  I've  been  told  by  the  Inspector  and  others 
that  you  kept  excellent  order  and  had  a  good  record 
otherwise." 
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"  I  liflicvc  I  IkkI,"  I  replied,  slowly,  forcscciiit;  an 
ar^imit'iit. 

"Will  you  tell  mc  soinclhiiig  ,,f  y,,ur  plan?"  he 
askc«l,  l)Ian<lly. 

"  Well,"  said   I,  (|uietly.  "  I  simply  did  my  best 
for  the  children,  an<l  eno.uraj^a-d  them  to  do  their 
l>est  for  themselves  and  for  me.     I  trie.l  t(.  he  ^a-ntle 
with  them  and  firm  at  the  same  time,  while  I  made 
the  lessons  as  interestinjr  as   [  eouM.  and  did  not 
overtax  their  nnnds  with  lon^'  ones.     1  made  allow- 
ance   for    difference    in    the    children    themselves, 
too,  and  did  not  allow  those  who  were  slower  by 
nature  to  hinder  those  who  were  hrij^hter,  and  thus 
(liscoura^'c  the  latter,  while  no  real  heiiefit  would  ho 
gained  by  the  former.     It  meant  mot;>  classes  for 
me,  hut  was  more  satisfactory  t..  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  t()  myself.     As  much  as  possible  I  did  my  teach- 
injij  individually,  and  thus  did  all  in  my  ])owcr  to 
ffivc  each  pupil  a  fair  chance,  while  not  cxpectinj; 
as   rapid  pro;^n-ess  m   the  case  of  those  who   were 
not  naturally  clever  as  in  the  case    of   those    who 
were.     That  wouldn't  be  fair  at  all.  you  know.     In 
short.  I  treated  the  children  as  I  sIkhiIcI  have  liked 
my  teacher  to  treat  me,  had   I  been  a   Pine   Uike 
pupil,  instead  of  teacher.    Then  I  loved  them,  every 
one,  and  did  not  hide  the  fact  from  them.     'Love 
beg-ets  love';  so  very  soon  they  loved  me.  and.  as  a 
result.  fi^TOd  order  and  well-prepared  lessons  slipi)ed 
in    (|uite    naturally,    and    without   any    f()rcin^^    or 
scoldinjr,  or  whippinjr.    If  i  couldn't  nianajje  a  child, 
no  matter  what  its  previous  training  had  been,  with- 
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out  being  so  brutal  as  to  beat  it  into  a  forced  out- 
ward submission,  I'd  never  presume  to  enter  a  school- 
room as  teacher." 

"  You  must  be  naturally  fond  of  children,"  said 
Mr.  Travell,  with  an  unconscious  frown,  that  con- 
trasted not  beautifully  with  the  sweetness  of  the 
smile  that  suddenly  succeeded  it,  as  he  looked  up, 
to  find  that  I  was  looking  at  him.  "  I  suppose  that 
is  your  secret.  Now,  I  never  was.  I  could  never 
manage  a  school  that  way.  I've  neither  the  tact,  the 
patience,  nor  the — the  interest  in  the  thing." 

"  You're  not  fond  of  children  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  You  forgot  that  you  must  have  been  a  child  once 
yourself.  Why  do  you  teach  school,  then,  if  you 
don't  like  children,  and  '  haven't  interest  in  the 
thing  '  ?    It  must  be  a  wearisome  task." 

"  It  is!"  he  replied,  with  a  bored  look  on  his  face. 
"Why  do  I  teach?  To  make  money,  I  suppose. 
Most  teachers  do." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do  if  I  were  you,"  I  said, 
with  more  animation  than  I  had  felt  since  the  con- 
versation began.  "  I'm  interested  in  your  case.  If 
you'll  take  the  advice  of  a  friendly  stranger  you'll 
give  up  the  profession.  If  I  vvere  you  I'd  go  and  dig 
ditches  before  I'd  do  such  an  injustice  to  my  own 
manhood  and  to  the  innocent  children  committed  to 
my  charge  as  to  drum  their  lessons  into  their  brains 
day  by  day,  and  compel  them  to  sit  still  and  silent 
during  the  process,  with  no  higher  aim  in  the  work 
than  that  of  putting  a  few  paltry  dollars  into  my 
own  pocket." 
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He  laughed  in  an  amused  way  and  replied,  "  I'm 
teaching  to  earn  something  to  see  me  through  col- 
lege. I  expect  to  be  a  medical  doctor  some  day. 
It  would  take  me  too  long  to  earn  the  amount  by 
diggmg  ditches— even  if  I  were  fond  of  that  style 
of  labor."  ^ 

"  Worse  and  worse!"  I  exclaimed.  "  If  you  have 
no  higher  aim  than  making  money  and  advancing 
yourself  in  life  now,  you'll  take  the  same  spirit  with 
you  into  the  medical  profession.  Lord  help  your 
patients!     I  say  it  with  all  reverence." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Mclvan!"  he  cried,  sitting  up 
straight  to  look  at  me  curiously.  "  Isn't  it  one's 
duty  to  look  out  for  No.  i  in  this  world?" 

"Where  did  you  get  hold  of  that  doctrine?"  I 
asked. 

"  Why,  I've  learned  it  all  the  way  along,"  he 
answered.     "  It's  the  lesson  life  itself  teaches." 

"Life  is  just  what  you  make  it,  Mr.  Travell," 
.said  1.  "  You'll  find  that  '  look  out  for  No.  i  ' 
doctrine  ruled  out  of  God's  law-book— and  out  of 
the  lives  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  world, 
likewise.  You'll  never  find  any  satisfaction  in  your 
life,  and  you'll  never  be  a  real  success,  no  matter 
what  business  or  profession  you  enter,  so  long  as 
No.  I  is  your  only  interest.  It's  such  an  exceedingly 
small  one  that  your  sue  pss,  and  your  enjoyment  in 
life,  will  be  warj^ed  accordingly.  When  you  learn 
that  the  real  business  of  every  man's  or' woman's 
life  is  to  live  to  benefit  others,  then  you'll  serve  vour 
10 
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own  interests  best;  for  then,  and  then  only,  can 
you  do  your  best  work." 

I  was  called  just  then  to  help  in  the  arrangement 
of  some  new  game,  and  when  I  came  back  to  my 
seat  I  found  Mr.  Travell  and  Angus  discussing 
something,  quite  earnestly.  Mr.  Travell  at  once 
appealed  to  me. 

"  You  never  whipped  your  pupils,  Mrs.  Mclvan," 
he  said.  "  Now,  tell  me,  do  you  think  a  child  can 
be  properly  trained  from  its  mfancy  to  years  of 
accountability  without  punishment?" 

"  By  punishment  do  you  mean  whipping?" 
quired. 

"  Well,  principally." 

"  I  certainly  do,"  I  answered,  emphatically 
think  that  if  parents  and  teachers  thought  only  of 
the  real  welfare  of  the  children  under  their  charge 
there  would  be  more  real,  steady  firmness  and  less 
spasmodic  discipline  in  their  management. 
Whipping  would  be  ruled  out.  In  nine  cases  cut  of 
ten  there  is  more  of  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
desire  for  revenge  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
does  the  punishing  than  there  is  of  a  conscientious 
desire  to  teach  the  child  right  from  wrong.  The 
little  one  has,  intentionally  or  otherwise — it  matters 
little  which— annoyed  its  parent  or  teacher,  and 
that  annoyance  is  then  vented  on  the  child,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  annoyed, 
rather  than  to  the  real  nature  of  the  ofifence.  Then, 
besides,  no  human  being  is  capable  of  judging  a 
child  justly,  or  punishing  accordingly.     We  don't 
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know  what  thought,  or  motive,  or  strong,  tempta- 
tion may  have  come  to  the  little  mind ;  and  we  don't 
know,  either,  how  keen  or  how  blunt  may  be  its 
sensibilities,  morally  or  physically.  Some  feel  more 
keenly,  physically  and  otherwise,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  more  highly-strung  nervous  organi- 
zation. Therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge 
justly  and  to  punish  accordingly." 

"  What  plan  would  you  adopt  then  ?"  asked  the 
teacher,  looking  as  if  he  was  hearing  something 
new. 

"The  plan   I   outlined   a    few   minutes   ago,"    I 
answered.     "  If  you  are  human  you  must  have  a 
love  for  innocent  childhood    somewhere    in    your 
heart.     Every  one  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  It  IS  sure  to  show  itself  some  time.     Let  the 
child  see  that  love,  and  live  in  its  atmosphere  from 
Its  earliest  infancy.     That's  the  first  lesson  of  life 
It  learns,  as  a  general  thing.     Being  at  once  gentle 
and  firm  with  it,  the  child  soon    learns    that    the 
parents'  will  is  law,  and  will  learn  to  govern  itself 
accordingly.     We  hear  a  great  deal  about  conquer- 
mg  a  child,  breaking  its  temper,  etc.     If  a  child  is 
not  spoiled  in  the  first  place,  it  will  never  need  to  be 
conquered.    It  is  not  conquering  it  needs,  but  know- 
ledge and  the  acquired  power  of  self-government. 
Any  parent,  or  teacher,  who  has  learned  to  govern 
himself,  or  herself,  can  teach  a  child  to  do  the  same. 
There  are  millions   of  cruel,   bad-tempered   people 
in  the  world,  at  present  venting  their  ill-nature  on 
animals  and  people  just  because  the\-  have  not  been 
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taught  to  govern  themselves.  No  human  being  can 
conquer  the  evil  that  may  ha-ve  grown  in  the  heart 
of  another,  even  if  that  other  be  a  little  child.  Only 
God  can  do  that,  for  only  He  sees  its  extent  and 
its  strength;  but,  b^  careful  training,  any  right- 
minded  guardian  of  a  child  can  teach  it  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  and  teach  it  to  govern 

itself." 

"  You  would  do  away  with  corporal  punishment, 
then,  in  the  training  of  children?"  said  the  teacher, 
with  an  incredulous  look. 

**  In  the  training  of  all  animals,  brute  as  well  as 
human,"  I  replied.  "  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  one 
of  love,  and  nothing  can  long  resist  the  power  of 
love.  All  that  is  required  in  the  management  of  any 
child  the  Creator  ever  sent  into  the  world,  is  love 
and  judicious  firmness,  with  patient  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  The  Bible  puts 
it  in  a  nutshell—'  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord !'  " 

"  But  doesn't  the  Bible  say,  '  Spare  the  rod,  and 
spoil  the  child?'  "  asked  Mr.  Travell,  with  a  bland 
smile,  but  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  snaky,  black 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Now,  surely,  I  have 
you  in  a  corner,  for  I've  your  beloved,  oft-quoted 
Bible  on  my  side  of  the  argument  this  time." 

"  To  my  mind,"  said  Angus,  smiling  a  little,  "  a 
better  translation  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
the  Christian  era  would  be,  '  Spoil  the  rod,  and 
spare  the  child.'  " 

"  That  isn't  whac  Solomon  said,"    replied    Mr. 

Travell. 
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I  felt  stronjjly  inclined  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
rei>eat  ^  any  other  Scripture  texts.  Somehow,  I 
couldn't  help  thinkinjr  that  he  must  be  one  of  those 
men  who  single  out  that  text,  "  Wives,  obey  your 
husbands."  and  without  taking  any  other  portion  of 
Scripture  into  consideration  at  all,  hold  up  that  as 
God's  sanction  for  the  treatment  of  our  sex  as  a 
part  of  the  race  inferior  to  man.  There  are  such 
men,  and  I  was  almost  sure  that  this  gentleman 
would  prove  himself  to  be  one  of  them,  if  I  drew 
him  out  a  little. 

However,  I  answered,  quietly  enough : 
"  Solomon  lived  in  the  old.  old  times,  Mr.  Travell, 
•uul   since  Jesus  was  here  the  world   has  steadily 
been  getting  wiser.     Solomon  is  said  to  have  been 
the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived.     So  he  was,  up  to 
his  own  time.     Rut  one  of  his  lineal  descendants, 
years  after  Solomon  died,  proved  Himself  to  be  a 
vyiser  man  still  and  a  much  better  one.     Solomon 
lived  and  wrote  under  the  stern  dominion  of  the 
exacting  Jewish  law,  and  at  a  day  when  civilization 
had  not  reached  its  ])resent  state.     Any  Christian 
will  tell  you  that  the  old  law  of  '  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  is  not  our  rule  now. 
Jesus  won  forgiveness  for  us  all  and  taught  us  to 
forgive  in  turn.     He  Himself,  the  Man  who  was 
God,  introduced  and  taught  most  thoroughly  the 
doctrine  of  love  to  all  living  creatures.     If  Jesus 
had  ever  said,  '  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child,' 
I  shouldn't  know  how  to  reconcile  that  with  His 
other  teachings,  and  with  His  love  in  my  heart  it 
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would  be  impossible  for  mc  to  carry  out  the 
maxim.  He  who  loves  the  innocent  children  so 
well  cannot  be  pleased  to  see  them  suffer.  We  live 
under  the  reign  of  King  Jesus,  the  very  heart  and 
source  of  love  and  wisdom — not  under  the  rule  of 
the  stern,  old  Jewish  king,  Solomon,  in  an  age  of 
semi-barbarism.  Let  children  be  taught  of  Him,  and 
taught  how  to  please  Him  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy. That  is  all  that  any  child  needs  in  the  way 
of  training,  if  it  is  taught  and  managed  with  love 
and  constant  firmness,  so  that  it  learns  to  have  full 
confidence  in  the  parent  or  teacher  who  guides." 

"  I  always  thought  children  had  to  be  conquered, 
and  their  tempers  broken,"  remarked  the  teacher, 
in  a  tone  that  almost  said,  "  I  think  so  still." 
Evidently  this  last  line  of  argument  was  not  within 
his  comprehension,  or  much  to  his  taste. 

"Nonsense,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Such  ideas  for  the 
weakening  and  ruin  of  human  character  are  enough 
to  make  one  cry  for  the  blindness  of  one's  fellow- 
beings.  Break  a  child's  will-power  and  you  make 
a  namby-pamby  character  that  goes  whichever  way 
the  wind  blows  it.  Teach  it  to  turn  the  strong  will 
God  has  given  it  in  the  right  direction  and  you  help 
make  a  character  that  will  be  worth  something  to 
the  world  and  its  Maker  as  it  grows  to  manhood  or 
womanhood.  There  are  strong-willed  children  who 
cannot  be  conquered.  You  may,  by  superior 
strength,  force  them  to  outward  obedience,  but  you 
only  develop  sullenness,  dogged  determination,  and 
often  a  desire  for  revenge  that  in  after  years  either 
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spoils  a  character  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
grand,  or  gives  its  possessor  much  trouble  to  con- 
trol. Teach  such  children,  gently  and  constantly, 
how  to  govern  themselves,  and  you  are  doing  a 
glorious  woric. 

"  Other  children  are  weaker  by  nature.  Such 
would  need,  not  conquering  and  breaking,  but  guid- 
ing and  strengthening,  if  they  are  to  become  useful 
and  self-reliant  moral  citizens — not  weak  tools  of 
stronger  natures,  good  or  bad." 

"  Daisy,  do  come  here,"  cried  Jean,  from  a  far 
corner,  where  she  stood  among  a  group  of  school- 
girls, who  were  trying  to  learn  to  play  a  new  game 
I  had  brought  for  Jean,  particularly,  because  she  had 
a  fondness  for  such  recreations.  They  were  at  a 
standstill,  so  I  went  over  and  joined  in  the  game 
until  they  were  familiar  with  it.  Then  I  was  in 
demand  for  a  game  of  charades  which  lasted  until 
every  one  was  tired  and  wanted  to  go  home,  so  I 
had  no  further  chat  with  the  teacher  that  night. 

It  was  very  late  when  the  company  dispersed; 
but  Mrs.  Laidlaw  remarked,  as  she  put  on  her 
bonnet : 

"  It's  no  sae  mony  bit  sprees  we'll  hae  wi'  oor 
Angus  an'  oor  Miss  Murphy,  the  noo.  She'll  aye 
be  '  Miss  Murphy  '  til:  us,  Angus,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  him.  "  We  canna  mind  the  '  misF  -.i '  ye've 
tacked  till  the  lassie." 

"  Never  mind  the  '  missus,'  Mrs.  Laidlaw,"  he 
answered.  "  I'm  sure  she  feels  more  at  home  with 
you  all  here  without  that  unhandy  handle.  Don't 
you,  Daise?" 
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I  had  to  confess  that  I  did;  and  indeed  it  was 
seldom  during  our  visit  that  any  one,  Ijesides  the 
stranger  teacher,  thought  of  calHng  me  anything  but 
the  old  familiar  "  Miss  Murphy,"  sometimes 
"  teacher."  even  yet.  or  "  Daisy."  The  latter  soon 
became  most  frequent,  and  pleased  me  better  than 
any  other. 

Just  before  the  folks  left  the  house,  I  found  time 
for  a  word  with  Peter.  He  was  standing  in  the 
open  doorway,  with  one  hand  in  his  irousers  pocket 
and  the  i^ther  smoothing  his  moustache.  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  thank  him  privately  for  the  fine,  big 
kettle  he  had  given  us.  You  may  smile  if  you  like, 
friends.  That  kettle  was  a  good  one— thick,  solid 
granite — and  it  has  proved  a  very  durable  and  use- 
ful article.  Any  housekeeper  knows  what  a  blessing 
a  great  big  graniteware  kettle  is,  especially  when 
preserving  time  comes. 

"  Glad  ye  lak  it."  he  replied,  briefly. 
"  Let  us  know  when  your  wedding-day  comes," 
I  added,  jokingly ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  big  fellow 
blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Then  he  was  seized 
with  a  paroxysm  of  chuckling,  and  I  waited  patiently 
until  he  had  recovered  a  little.  Then,  noticing  his 
eyes  fixed  pleasantly  upon  Jessie  Smith,  a  bright, 
smart  young  girl  who  stood  talking  to  Norman  close 
by,  I  began  to  suspect  Peter  of  having  matrimonial 
designs  concerning  her.  Of  course  I  said  nothing; 
and  presently  Peter  remarked,  between  his  giggles, 
that  "  he  didna  ken  but  he'd  sen'  us  a  line  ta  come." 
"Do,"  I  replied. 
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"  She's  a  gey  bonny  lass — Jessie,"  he  went  on, 
with  a  serious  exp.essicjn  and  his  j^aze  still  fixed  on 
the  girl  herself. 

**  She  is,"  I  answered,  "  a  smart,  fine-looking  girl, 
and  a  good  one,  too." 

"  Ay,"  said  Peter,  "  I  hanna  axed  her  yit ;  but  I 
think  I'll  gie  her  a  chance  o'  me  the  nicht.  She's 
ta'en  oup  wi'  nie  weel  a'  the  simmer." 

Just  then  the  friends  began  to  file  out.  each  shak- 
ing hands  with  us  as  they  went,  and  giving  us 
pressing  invitations  to  visit  them  all,  which  we 
promised  to  do. 

Bessie  and  George  Smith  were  the  last  to  leave, 
going  out  in  the  wake  of  Xorman  and  Elsie. 

"  Seems  to  me,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
by  appearances,  there'll  be  a  few  more  weddings 
in  Pme  Lake  before  long,"  remarked  Angus,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  Little  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Jean. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Travell,  Jean?" 
asked  her  brother,  bluntly,  with  his  eyes  on  her  face. 
He,  too,  had  evidently  noted  the  gentleman's  evident 
preference  for  the  society  of  his  handsome  sister. 
She  glanced  up,  as  he  spoke,  but  seemed  to  have  no 
suspicion    of   the   nature   of   I's  _,,   for   she 

answered,  simply : 

"  I  don't  like  him.  Bruce  says  h'^'s  a  '  crabbed 
cross  stick  '  in  school.  I  never  couk!  bear  a  man 
who  is  ugly  with  children,  as  he  certai  ily  is.  He's 
cruel.  Anyway,  there's  something  about  the  fellow, 
outside  school,  that  I  don't  like.     He's  always  say- 
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ill},'  sweet  tliitiKS.  and  I  know  very  well  that  half 
tlie  time  he's  lying.     I  often  tell  him  so." 

**  Jean,  Jean,  you're  as  blunt  as  Daisy,"  laughed 
Angus;  hut  he  looked  relieved. 

Before  we  parted  for  the  night  we  spread  out  the 
autograi)h  (|uilt,  and  all  gathered  round  to  take 
another  look  at  it.  It  was  truly  a  beautiful  gift. 
The  boys  had  purchased  the  material — finest 
velvet — and  the  girls  had  provided  the  embroidery 
silks,  ?nd  done  the  work.  On  the  eight  blocks  sur- 
rounding the  centre  one,  which  bore  our  names  and 
the  inscription,  were  embroidered  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  and  on  the  other  blocks  were 
the  names  of  nearly  ever'  member  of  every  family 
in  Pine  Lake.  All  the  school  children  were  thus 
represented. 

Altogether,  that  was  a  gift  which  we  should 
dearly  prize  all  our  lives.  We  have  it  still — laid 
away  in  a  drawer  of  its  own.  with  geranium  leaves 
between  the  folds.  Once  n  week  it  comes  out  for  an 
airing;  but  not  even  the  most  honored  guest  we 
have  ever  had  has  slept  under  it. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  filled  with  gi.od  times. 
We  visited  every  house  in  I'ine  I^nke,  and  An^rus 
declared  himself  to  be  developing  sympK^ns  of  dys- 
pepsia, owing  to  the  enforced  freciuency  of  his  meals. 
Of  course,  we  could  not  stay  for  dinner,  or  tea,  at 
every  house,  and  where  we  could  not  stay  for  cither 
of  the  regular  meals  we  were  sure  to  have  t(.  par- 
take of  a  lunch  before  we  went  further. 

Don  and  his  wife  had  not  been  over  the  evening 
of  our  arrival,  owing  to  the  fact,  as  Mrs.  Laidlaw. 
senior,  had  explained,  that  "  they  had  a  bonnie 
laddie,  not  abune  five  weeks  auld,  an'  Emma  couldna 
come  oot  wi'  sic  a  sma'  bairn,  an'  Donald  thought 
sae  muckle  aboot  them  baith  that  he  wouldna  leave 
the  hoose  an  evenin'  wi'oot  them." 

So  our  first  visit  was  to  their  house.  The  baby 
was  indeed  a  "  bonnie  laddie."  with  blue  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  a  good  strong  pair  of  lungs.  Don  was  so 
proud  of  him  that  his  wife  laughingly  asked  us  if 
he  hadn't  added  at  least  two  inches  to  his  previous 
six-feet-two. 

"  What  do  you  call  the  boy?"  I  asked. 

"  Angus  James  Peter,"  she  replied. 

"  Mercy !"  I  gasped. 

"  We  call   him   '  Angus,'  "  she    added,    smiling. 
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real   or   iiiinRinary.   came  to  him 

"  \'  not,  but    Master  Angus 

up  a  sudden  yell  that  caused 

I    e     >  transfer  him  to  my  knee 


"Don  w.".'i  .'  him  called  after  your  Anj^us  here, 
au«l  after  us  .  dy  brother;  and,  of  course,  then  my 
only  brother  imstn't  be  left  out,  so  we  just  gave 
him  the  t      >       mes." 

'•  Ti  .t  iu;.;r.s  three  new  dresses  for  you,  young 
man,"  .;..!  Au.;.>s,  taking  the  tiny  bundle  in  his 
arms. 

What'    rr 
at  the  »iio  tu  lU 
James  1 '  ' 
his  unpi  I  tivC  t 
in  a  burr 

"  You  lo  ivcu  t-.  r;  ake  him  cry  and  then  give  him 
to  me."  1  said,  turniiij::  the  baby  over  on  my  arm. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  I'd  known  that  turning  him  wrong 
side  up  would  have  been  a  hint  to  stop  his  music,  I 
might  have  done  it  myself."  he  answered.  "  A 
fellow's  never  too  old  to  learn.  Next  time  I  see 
you  cry,  Daisy,  I'll  just  hold  yon  over  one  arm,  with 
your  head  hanging  down  like  that,  and  pat  you 
en  the  back." 

"  I've  outgrown  that  method,"  I  a.isvvered,  laugh- 
ing. 

We  were  there  for  dinner,  and  then,  during  the 
afternoon,  we  all  went  over  to  the  Laidlaw  home- 
stead. Among  us,  wc  managed  to  coax  Mrs.  Don 
to  bundle  up  herself  and  the  precious  bairn  and  drive 
over  with  us  in  the  buggy  ;  then  Don  came  over  just 
in  titne  for  tea. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit.  Faither  and  Peter 
and.  Bessie  took  us  out  to  the  barn,  and  to  dififerent 
parts  of  the  fann  to  show  us  some  purchases  in  the 
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lines  ol  stock  atul  iiuichitiery  aiul  some  iinprovc- 
nicnts  alntui  the  place;  while  Mrs.  Laidlaw  re- 
mained iiuloors  with  Mrs.  Don  am!  the  hahy,  prondly 
<lan(IIing  the  latter  in  her  arms,  and  gning  his 
yonng  mother  much  useful  instruction  from  the 
stores  of  her  own  maternal  experience. 

After  tea  we  were  sittinjj  chatting,  when  in 
trooped  all  the  Pine  Lake  yt)ung  people  iur  another 
party.  It  was  only  two  days  since  the  hi'.t  one,  'nit 
that  was  nothing  in  Pine  Lake. 

Games  were  again  the  order  of  the  evening. 
Once,  as  I  stood  near  Peter  for  a  moment,  he  said : 

"  Ye'il  maybe  be  expectin'  a  dance  when  ye  saw 
the  folk  come  ben?  The  mither  thocht  ye'd  maybe 
no  lak  tae  stay  while  the  dancin'  went  on,  so  she 
tclt  the  fiddler  tae  leave  his  box  at  hame." 

"  That  w  as  very  kind  of  her,  Peter,"  I  said,  grate- 
fully. Here  was  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  the  strongest 
advocate  of  dancing  in  the  whole  comtnunity, 
bidding  the  "  fiddler  tae  leave  his  box  at  hame," 
for  our  spkes.  We  knew  her  well  enough  to  appre- 
ciate her  thought  fulness. 

It  was  indeed  a  jolly  evening,  and  we  entered  into 
the  fun  the  more  heartily  because  we  knew  that  i'ic 
usual  aiuuscment  was  omitted  on  our  account,  and 
we  wanted  all  present  to  enjoy  the  parly  more  tlian 
they  would  have  done  hatl  they  danced  all  nicht. 

Once,  during  the  evening,  I  felt  my  hair  becotninr;^ 
loosened,  and  slipped  into  Bessie's  little  room  to 
fasten  it  up.  There  was  no  light  there,  so  I  left  the 
door  ajar.    A  moment  later  a  group  of  young  people 
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gathered  just  before  the  door,  and  I  could  not  avoid 
hearing  one  of  them  remark: 

"  Miss  Murphy  is  nicer  than  she  used  to  be,  some- 
how. Getting  more  rehgious  hasn't  made  a  crank 
of  her  at  all.  I  thought  she  mightn't  care  for  parties, 
or  fun,  any  more,  when  I  heard  she  had  gone  into 
religion  so  deeply,  and  being  in  mourning  for  her 
mother,  besides,  poor  girl!  But  she  seems  to  think 
of  nothing  else  all  evening  but  making  the  rest  of 
us  enjoy  ourselves." 

"Angus  has  changed,  too,"  said  another  voice. 
"  He  always  was  a  first-class  fellow,  but  there's 
something  about  him  now  that  sort  of  makes  a  fel- 
low look  up  to  him." 

Unwilling  to  be  an  eavesdropper,  I  softly  pushed 
the  door  shut,  but  I  could  still  hear  snatches  of  the 
conversation. 

"They're  both  diflferent,"  said  someone  else; 
"  an'  there's  no  gettin'  round  it,  boys  an'  girls,  it's 
that  religion  of  theirs  that's  doin'  it  all.  It's  makin' 
'em  better  all  through,  an'  it  can't  help  showin'." 

The  group  scattered  in  a  moment,  and  I  was  just 
pushing  the  last  hairpin  into  place,  when  I  again 
heard  my  name  mentioned,  this  time  by  the  teacher's 
voice. 

"  Mrs.  Mclvan  is  not  in  the  room,"  he  remarked. 

"  She  has  gone  to  put  up  her  hair."  replied  jean's 
voice. 

"  She  has  some  gift  of  gab,"  he  remarked. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Jean,  a  trifle 
shortly. 

"  I  mean  that  she  can  talk,"  he  replied. 
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"  She  always  could,  I  think — since  I  have  known 
her,  at  least,"  answered  Jean,  laughing. 

"  You  are  as  merciless  as  you  are  pretty,"  he 
said,  in  that  honied  tone  he  saw  fit  to  use  in  ad- 
dressing a  woman. 

Jean's  reply  was  inaudible,  and  a  moment  later 
he  went  on: 

"  Mrs.  Mclvan  has  some  very  odd  ideas,  and  she 
upholds  them  with  vim  enough  to  shut  me  off  every 
time," 

"Is  that  possible?"  exclaimed  Jean,  in  tones  of 
amused  surprise.  "  Why,  I  didn't  suppose  that  any 
woman  could  do  that.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
yoj've  really  met  a  woman  who  could  '  shut  you 
off,'  and  uphold  her  own  ideas  in  opposition  to  you? 
Aren't  women  men's  inferiors,  Mr.  Travell?  I've 
never  heard  you  say  so  in  plain  words,  but  you 
often  leave  that  infc  nee.  And  aren't  we  a  set  of 
beings  who  are  only  fitted  to  keep  house,  and  darn 
men's  socks?  I  haven't  forgotten  your  theory  con- 
cerning our  sex.  you  see.  I'm  heartily  glad  you 
have  met  our  Daisy.  She'd  talk  you  to  annihilation 
if  you  mentioned  your  ideas  concerning  women  to 
her." 

Just  as  I  had  surmised.  Angus  says  I  always 
do  scent  from  afar  the  approach  of  an  enemy  of 
woman's  rights.  I  sat  on  the  bed,  wishing  that  the 
pair  outside  the  door  would  move  away.  To  go  out 
while  they  were  there  would  betray  the  fact  that  I 
had  unavoidably  heard  what  had  been  said,  and 
very  likely  plunge  me  into  another  discussion  with 
Mr.   rravell,  for  which  I  had  no  desire  whatever. 
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I  did  not  hear  his'  reply  to   Jean's    half-laughing, 
half-indignant  speech,  and  the  next  I  heard  was: 

"  After  the  '  talking-to '  she  gave  me  at  your 
house  the  other  night,  on  the  management  of  chil- 
dren, I  don't  think  I'll  venture  to  oppose  her  again. 
She  talks  plainly  and  to  the  point,  but  she  doesn't 
spare  one.  She  isn't  a  bit  afraid  of  treading  on 
one's  private  corn-patch  at  all." 

Jean's  musical  laugh  rang  out,  as  she  answered : 

"  Not  a  bit.  We  all  like  her  the  better  because 
we  know  that  she  says  what  she  means." 

"I  see,"  said  the  teacher.  "An  admirable 
quality,  I'm  sure;  but  Mrs.  Mclvan  is  like  yourself 

a  trifle  merciless.    Mr.  Mclvan  would  not  find  it 

safe  to  cross  her,  I  imagine." 

Then  did  Jean  turn  on  him  with  indignation  in 

every  tone: 

"  If  my  brother  were  like  you,  Mr.  Travell,"  she 
said,  "  he  certainly  wouldn't  enjoy  his  wife's  com- 
pany very  much.     She  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  and 
he  always  admired  her  for  it,  from  the  first  evening 
he  met  her.     She  has  ideas  of  the  right  and  wrong 
of  things  in  general  that  would  either  make  a  better 
and  truer  man  of  you,  or  keep  you  out  of  her  pre- 
sence altogether,  especially  if  you  wanted  to  air  your 
present  opinions  comfortably.     Angus  has  no  occa- 
sion to  cross  her.  because,  as  you  can  see  if  you 
use  your  eyes,  they  are  both  living  for  God  in  the 
first  place,  and  after  that  for  each  other." 

I  waited  no  longer,  but  quieHy  raising  the  low 
window,  crept  out,  and  stood  alone  for  a  few  min- 
utes beneath  the  clear,  starry  October  sky.    My  heart 
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was  filled  with  love  and  gratitude  to  the  great  Maker 
and  Father  of  all,  and  before  I  turned  to  enter  the 
house,  I  looked  up  to  the  fathomless  heavens,  type 
of  the  infinite  and  omnipresent  God,  and  whispered : 

"  Father,  I  thank  Thee  that  they  see  that  we  have 
been  with  Jesus.  Oh,  let  Thy  light  so  shine  in  us 
while  we  stay  here,  that  others  may  be  drawn  to 
Thee." 

On  the  steps,  at  the  front  door,  stood  Angus. 

"  Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  for  the  last 
half  hour,  Daisy?"  he  asked.  "  Every  one  is  asking 
for  you." 

"  Hush!  I've  just  crawled  out  of  the  window," 
I  answered,  slipping  past  him  to  mix  with  the  crowd 
inside. 

I  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  Mr.  Travell  made 
his  way  to  my  side,  and  sweetly  remarked : 

"  Miss  Mclvan  said  that  you  had  gone  to  arrange 
vour  hair,  Mrs.  Mclvan.  I  had  almost  grown  weary 
of  waiting  for  you.  Would  you  mind  walking  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  just  outside  the  door?  The 
night  is  beautiful.  I  do  so  much  want  a  talk  with 
you,  and  one  can't  converse  in  such  a  crowd  as  this." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Travell,"  I  answered.  "  If  you 
care  to  ask  my  husband  to  come,  I  don't  mind." 

Perhaps  the  request  was  simple  enough  in  itself. 
The  small  house  certainly  was  crowded,  and  a  con- 
nected conversation  was  impossible  indoors.  All 
the  same,  I  was  a  married  woman,  and  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  if  the  request  had  come 
from  someone  else  I  shouldn't  have  thought  any- 
11 
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thing  about  it ;  but  there  was  so  much  of  the  honied 
flirt  in  Mr.  Travell'i  manner,  he  reminded  me  so 
much  of  a  sugar-coated  pill,  that  I  would  have  seen 
him  some  miles  further  than  Joppa  rather  than  go 
for  a  moonlight  stroll  with  him  even  in  the  door- 
yard.  I  had  no  desire  for  any  prolonged  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  was  not  sorry  that  he  showed  no 
inclination  to  request  Angus's  company  for  the  pro- 
posed walk. 

"  What  made  you  get  out  of  the  window  ?  Angus 
asked  me,  on  the  way  home. 

I  told  him  of  my  unintentional  eavesdroppmg, 
and  wound  tip  by  saying  that  if  I  had  known  I 
should  have  to  get  out  of  the  window  m  the  end  I 
might  have  done  so  sooner.  He  laughed  a  little,  and 
chucking  me  under  the  chin,  remarked: 

"  I  don't  believe  it  xvoxM  be  safe  for  me  to  cross 
you,  wifie.  I'd  be  pretty  sure  to  be  going  in  the 
wrong  direction." 

"  If  you  did,  I'd  stop  short  to  consider,  thmkmg 
that  it  was  time  to  turn,  for  that  you  would^^be 
pretty  sure  to  be  going  in  the  right  direction,"  I 

answered. 

He  drew  me  a  bit  closer  to  him,  in  much  the  same 
style  as  he  had  done  on  the  way  home  from  that 
well-remembered  Queen's  Birthday  celebration.  I 
didn't  object,  as  iTiad  the  other  time,  nor  complam 
about  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  covers  of  modern 
buggies  either.  This  buggy  was  no  wider  than 
that  other  one,  now  in  the  shed  at  Westfield,  but 
one  learns  to  accommodate  oneself  to  circumstances. 
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When  Sunday  came,  we  went  to  Sunday  School 
in  the  morning,  and  then  out  to  Blue  Bay  Church 
in  the  evening. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  the  coming 
Thursday,  so  that  this  was  the  last  Sunday  of  little 
Elsie's  girl-life.  Of  course  she  and  Norman  were 
expected  to  be  invisible  for  that  day ;  but  to  every- 
body's surprise  they  were  both  out  to  Sunday  School 
in  the  morning  and  to  church  again  in  the  evening. 

"  I  don't  see  any  more  reason  for  hiding  our- 
selves, and  staying  away  fr(.m  church  to-day  any 
more  than  any  other  day,"  Norman  had  said  this 
morning. 

"  What  does  Elsie  think?"  asked  his  mother. 

"  She  says  she  isn't  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  she 
intends  to  be  married  on  Thurstlay,  and  she  won't 
stay  in  the  house  all  day  and  miss  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices." 

So  they  were  out  as  usual,  and,  moreover,  we 
called  for  her  and  took  her  with  us  in  the  evening, 
so  that  she  and  Norman  entered  the  church  together. 
There  was  a  little  stir  all  over  the  congregation 
when  they  came  in,  but  I  don't  think  anyone  was 
seriously  injured  by  their  setting  aside  of  a  very 
foolish  custom. 

Tuesday  evening  we  had  another  pleasant  gather- 
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ing  at  Mrs.  Weber's.  The  young  people  were  all 
there  again,  and  we  spent  a  very  jolly  evening.  No- 
one  mentioned  dancing,  and  some  new  games  were 
introduced,  which  proved  very  interesting  and  amus- 
ing. Mrs.  Weber  had  enough  syrup  ready,  boiled 
down  to  the  second  last  degree  of  thickness,  for  a 
big  potful  of  maple  tafify,  an  unusual  luxury  at  that 
time  of  the  year ;  but  she  insisted  that  she  had  made 
one  "bilin'*  extra,  with  this  very  event  in  view, 
and  had  kept  it  until  our  coming. 

The  baby  and  Master  Willie  were  at  first  a  little 
shy  of  us,  but  we  were  soon  as  friendly  as  ever,  and 
Miss  Baby  could  by  no  other  means  than  that  of 
superior  force  be  persuaded  to  go  to  her  cradle. 
Once  there,  she  cried  so  lustily,  and  beat  such  a  tattoo 
on  the  footboard,  that  I  coaxed  her  mother  to  let 
me  rock  her  to  sleep  in  the  old  rocking-chair  in  the 
bed-corner.  The  poor  wee  mite  was  tired  out,  and 
when  she  found  that  I  was  going  to  sing  her  a 
"  Birdie-song,"  she  cuddled  down  with  her  nose 
under  my  arm  and  one  eye  on  my  face,  and  was  soon 

fast  asleep. 

Much  to  our  amusement,  Master  Willie  attempted 
once  more  to  appropriate  Angus's  moustache  as  a 
plaything,  and  even  curiously  tried  to  dislodge  it, 
in  spite  of  his  mother's  shrill  protests,  until  at  length 
he  was  gently  placed  on  a  chair  and  made  to  stay 
there,  with  a  cake  ror  a  solace. 

Wednesday  afternoon  we  were  all  in  the  kitchen, 
talking  over  to-morrow's  arrangements,  when  a 
Rosston  livery-rig  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  what 
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was  our  astonishment  to  behold  father  and  Dell 
alight  therefrom.  The  family  in  a  body  met  them 
at  the  door,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  over  their 
unexpected  arrival. 

When  the  first  hubbub  had  somewhat  subsided, 
father  explained  that  they  had  engaged  a  neighbor's 
son  to  stay  at  our  place  and  look  after  things  till 
Saturday.  He  knew  that  Dell  was  secretly  very 
anxious  to  come  to  the  wedding,  and  he  couldn't  per- 
suade her  to  come  without  him.  They  were  both 
anxious  to  visit  the  Pine  Lake  of  which  they  had 
lieard  so  much,  and  to  meet  the  other  membcs  of 
Angus's  family,  so  they  had  at  length  decided  to 
pack  their  bundle  and  come. 

"  And  glad  we  are  that  you've  got  here,"  said 
Mr.  Mclvan,  shaking  his  hand  again,  while  his  wife 
echoed  his  welcome,  and  Jean  hugged  Dell  over 
again. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  watch  the  "  old 
folks  "  getting  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  to 
see  Dell  at  once  thoroughly  at  home,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  younger  girls,  who  were  delighted 
with  her,  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival.  Once 
during  the  evening  Angus  was  silently  watching 
the  two  fathers,  chatting  away  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  since  their  boyhood,  and  I  noticed  his 
eyes  fill  with  tears.  Then,  catching  my  eye,  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone : 

"I  was  just  thinking  how  much  we  would  all 
enjoy  having  the  other  mother  here,  too." 

"  She  may  be  here,"  I  answered. 
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But  we  all  missed  the  gentle  bodily  presence  of 
her  who  would  have  made  the  circle  complete. 

When  father  went  to  his  room,  I  went  with  him. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  evening,  but  that  lonesome  look 
was  in  his  eyes  again,  as  he  went  upstairs. 

'•  Dell  and  I  got  along  nicely,"  he  said,  setting 
his  lamp  on  the  dresser  and  turning  to  bid  me  good- 
night, "but  we  missed  you  and  Angus  more  than 
we  could  tell  you.  I  miss  the  mother  more,  Daisy, 
when  you,  her  little  image,  are  out  of  my  sight  for 
a  few  hours." 

'*  Poor  father !  We  shouldn't  have  left  you,"  I 
exdaimed,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Hush,  dearie,  hush,"  he  whispered,  patting  my 
head.  '  You  needed  the  holiday— both  of  you ;  and, 
you  know,  if  you  hadn't  come,  Dell  and  I  wouldn't 
be  here.  Then,  you  see,  the  four  of  us  would  have 
missed  a  treat." 

Nevertheless,  as  I  kissed  him  goodnight,  I  in- 
wardly vowed  that  I  would  never  again  leave  hirn 
for  a  visit  like  this.  And  I  am  glad  now  that  until 
the  day  he  went  home  to  mother  I  never  did. 

The  next  day  was  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
Elsie's  home  was  a  story-and-a-half  frame  house, 
and  not  a  very  large  one ;  but  by  arranging  the  furni- 
ture so  as  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible,  and 
by  making  use  of  a  very  h.rge  woodshed,  that  sum- 
mer built  to  the  back  of  the  liouse,  it  could  be  made 
to  accommodate  all  the  people  in  Pine  Lake  d  a 
few  from  the  village — on  condition  that  they  ade 
themse'r.es  as  small  as  possible,  and  did  not  object  to 
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being  jammed  and  jostled  now  and  again,  especially 
during  the  ceremony  and  the  supper-hour.  But  wlio- 
ever  was  so  crabbed  as  to  mind  having  his  ribs 
crushed  in,  or  his  toes  tramped  u|)on,  so  long  as  the 
occasion  was  a  wedding?  We  weren't  anxious 
about  that,  but  we  were  anxious  that  not  one  of 
the  Pine  Lake  people  should  be  left  out.  The  chil- 
dren of  most  families  would  be  left  at  home,  of 
course,  where  there  were  one  or  two  old  enough  to 
be  left  in  charge.  Others,  who  had  little  i)eople 
old  enough  to  leave  with  others,  would  take  them 
to  such  neighbors'  houses.  There  were  a  few  babies 
who  would  have  to  come,  but  not  many. 

Don's  son  and  heir  was  there,  of  course;  but  he 
found  so  many  nurses,  and  was  so  well  waited  upon 
and  fussed  over  that  he  very  graciously  kept  quiet, 
except  for  an  occasional  gurgling  sound  in  his 
throat,  which  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  a  cute 
little  coo — and  one  indignant  solo  just  after  supper. 
He  had  been  dandled  about,  and  kissed,  and  squeezed, 
and  examined,  and  remarked  upon,  until  Angus  de- 
clared that  he  must  be  possessed  of  more  than  an 
inherited  stock  of  good-nature,  or  he  would  have 
protested  sooner.  When  he  did  object,  however,  he 
did  it  so  lustily  that  the  young  lady  who  was  petting 
him,  and  calling  him  "  lovely  dear."  was  glad  to 
deliver  him  to  his  mother. 

Jean,  Dell,  Angus,  and  I  had  come  over  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Bessie,  as  George's  acknowledged 
"  intended,"  had  been  there  several  days  that  week, 
helping  the  two  girls,  and  Jean  had  also  spent  much 
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of  the  week  there;  but  still  much  remained  to  be 
done  that  last  afternoon. 

The  boys  went  tt)  the  woods  for  evergreens,  and 
when  they  came  back  we  all  joined  forces  to  make 
that  woodshetl  a  bower  of  greenery.  Three  long 
tables,  made  of  planks  and  trestles,  were  soon 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  shed,  and  seats 
of  a  corresponding  style  placed  on  both  sides  of 
each.  Then  we  covered  them  with  snowy  cloths, 
and  set  on  the  dishes. 

When  the  work  of  table-decorating  was  finished, 
we  viewed  the  result  with  satisfaction.  Here  and 
there  were  bouquets  of  cut  flowers,  and  saucers  of 
pansies,  or  belated  daisies.  Colored  Japanese  table- 
napkins  were  twisted  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  laid 
beside  each  plate.  At  frequent  intervals,  a  high 
glass  dish,  full  of  c*-isp  white  celery  stalks,  sending 
out  their  appetizing  odor,  seemed  to  invite  one  to 
come  and  dine.  Each  table  was  loaded  with  cold 
fowl,  ham  and  beef,  salads,  sauces,  catsups,  plates 
of  bread  and  butter,  cakes  and  pies  innumerable, 
while  on  a  side  table  were  great  plates  and  dishes 
ready  piled  with  apples,  oranges  and  grapes.  At 
the  head  of  the  table,  nearest  the  house-door,  stood 
the  five-story  white  bride' s-cake,  with  its  wreaths  of 
wintergreen  and  crown  of  white  flowers. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  feast  fit  for  royalty,  and  the 
general  effect  of  those  white-draped  tables,  with 
their  bright  flowers  and  loads  of  good  things  spread 
beneath  the  wreaths  and  festoons  of  dark  evergreen, 
was  really  beautiful.    Here  and  there,  hanging  low 
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over  each  taMc.  was  a  festoon  of  .xlorous  pine,  which 
was  passed  throu«:h  a  cord  fastened  to  the  ring  of 
a  Chnu'se  lantern,  and  when  darkness  fell,  and  these 
were  hghted,  tluit  woodslied  was  hke  a  fairy's  hower 
I'or  the  occasion.  I  had  thonght  to  lay  asi.le  my 
mournnig  dress,  and  had  br.night  my  own  we-Mini 
niushn.     Dell  had  rememheicd  to  bring  hers  aUo 
so,  when  evening  approached,  we  arrayed  ourseK  e«^ 
in  the  white  dresses,  witli  pansies  for  Dell's  boiuiuet 
and   white  daisies   for  mine,   and  started   for  the 
room  m  which  Jean  and  the  bride  were  awaiting 
onr  attendance.     As  we  were  on  our  way  upstairs 
we  met  Angus,  who  stopped  short,  and  with  ex- 
tended arms  stopped  our  passage. 

"Very  pretty,   indee.i!"   he  exclaimed,   viewing 
us  critically.     "  But  this  isn't  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June,  lassies.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you're  going 
to  wear  those  gauzy  garments  to-night'" 
''Why  not?"  asked  Dell. 

"You'll  catch  your  deatus— both  of  you,"  he  re- 
plied. "  If  you've  left  your  other  dresses  on  under 
those  It's  all  right,  but  it's  too  cold  for  muslins  this 
time  of  year." 

"Black  dresses  under  Swiss  muslins!"  scoflfed 
Dell.  "  We'd  be  curious  spectacles  indeed.  Let  us 
go,  Angus.  We're  fixed  up  just  comfortably  for  a 
hot,  crowded  house,  let  me  tell  you.  W^e'll  be  glad 
we  brought  our  muslins  before  the  night  is  over 
You'll  soon  be  glad  to  take  ofif  your  waistco.r 
brother  mine." 

"  But  there  are  sure  to  be  draughts,  girls,"  he 
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further  objected;  and  he  was  Rrumblitig  still  when 
we  <Iarted  under  his  amis,  one  on  each  side,  and  tied 
up  the  steps. 

When  the    bridal  party  came   down-statrs.  Dell 
and  I  were  standing  with  father  at  the  other  side 

of  the  nM)m. 

They  were  a  prettv  sight,  little  Elste  and  the  tall 
girl  who  had  been  her  staunch  friend  and  comforter 
and  helper  all  through  the  two  years  of  trial  befor< 
Norman's  conversion,  and  her  adviser  and  confidatu 
since.    Of  course  they  were  all  in  white.    No  Puie 
Lake  bride  ever  wore  anything  else;  and  the  long, 
filmy  white  veil,  in  which  the  little  bride  seemed  to 
ihiat  across  the  room  to  her  place,  was  more  like  a 
white  mist  in  the  lamplight  than  ordinary  chiffon. 
There  was  no  newspaper  reporter  present  to  enlarge, 
in  terms  long  since  threadbare,  uiwn  the  beauty  of 
bride  or  maid;  but  no  newspaper  man  would  have 
done  them  iustice,  anyway. 

Nonnan"^  eyes  shone,  as  they  rested  on  the  sweet 
and  dainty  little  lady  who  stood  waiting  beside  him 
for  the  words  which  should  make  her  his  wife.  But 
many  eyes  wandered  from  the  little  bride  to  the 
beautiful  bridesmaid.  Truly  Jean  became  more 
and  more  lovely  with  every  added  week  of  her 
deepening  womanhood. 

"  Isn't  she  gloriously  beautiful?"  whispered  Dell. 
"Who?     Jean?"  I  whispered  back. 
She  nodded,  and  I  did  not  answer  her  question, 
for  just  then  the  ceremony  began. 

No  one  had  taken  a  third  glance,  since  their  en- 
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trance,  at  the  ^room  ami  his  liel|)cr,  I'"lsie  s  brother 
George.  'Iliey  were  immaculately  "  j^ot  up  "  for  the 
occasioti,  of  course — "  sluisht  like  (ley  shumi)e<l  a 
hand-hox  oudt,  undt  no  vind  shtrike  vere  dey  vas 
since  dot,"  Mrs.  W'eher  was  heard  to  remark  during 
supper.  lUit  stern  custom  forbids  men  to  array 
themselves  in  anything  othd  than  their  regular 
black,  gray,  or  brown,  and  wiiite — even  on  their 
wedding-day;  so  a  couple  o)  comprehensive  glances 
takes  in  their  whole  outfit. 

But  all  eyes  were  on  Vorman  for  a  moment,  as 
he  held  the  hand  of  i!i'>  s  ong-hearitd  fj^nl  who 
had  been  true  to  him  d'nitH-  Mie  yc.ir,  nf  nis  wild 
wanderings  from  the  paths  -f  ri-ht.  and  n  \ nently 
promised  to  be  to  her  all  li'.'t  tiic  swcit  -ind  solemn 
relationship  upon  which  they  wore  etncring  ic(|uires 
of  a  true  man. 

There  was  a  barely  jjcrceptible  llutter  of  surprise 
all  through  that  portion  of  the  crowd  that  was  near 
enough  to  see  and  hear  what  went  on  (for  try  as 
we  would,  we  couldn't  get  them  ([uitc  all  into  the 
room)  when,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  come 
among  them,  Mr.  Hrown  omitted  to  re(|uirc  the 
bride  to  pn^nise  to  obey  her  husband.  It  woidd  have 
been  a  mere  matter  of  form  in  this  case — interpret 
the  word  as  you  will — but  Norman,  loving  and 
reverencing  his  staunch,  strong-willed  little  bride  as 
not  many  men  do,  owing  to  the  experience  through 
which  they  had  passed,  ha'!  insisted  upon  its  being 
left  out ;  and  so  it  was. 

"  Sorry  there  isn't  another  Mclvan  boy  grown 
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up,"  Dell  whispered  in  my  ear.  "I  believe  I 
wouldn't  mind  marrying  him  myself  if  there  was." 
A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  general  stir. 
The  short,  concluding  prayer  was  over,  and  friends 
were  flocking  forward  with  their  congratulations. 
After  giving  the  newly-made  Mrs.  Mclvan  my 
kindliest  greeting,  I  turned  to  clasp  Norman's  hand ; 
but  he  smothered  the  good  wishes  on  my  lips  by  a 
very  hearty  and  brotherly  kiss. 

"  Treat  us  alike,  Daisy,"  he  said,  gaily. 
Now  came  the  hour  of  business.  All  those 
people  were  to  be  fed  and  waited  upon,  and  that 
meant  work,  and  lots  of  it.  While  the  first  tables 
were  being  filled,  Mrs.  Smith  bustled  up  to  me, 
exclaiming : 

"  Daisy,  dear,  will  you  run  into  that  room  there 
and  see  about  those  things?  They're  lying  about 
anywhere,  and  I'm  afraid  some  of  them  will  be 
broken.  Your  place  is  near  the  other  end  of  the 
first  table,  this  way,  I'll  ket^   \\  for  you." 

I  went  as  directed,  and  with  the  help  of  Angus, 
who  came  to  look  for  me,  soon  had  the  dozens  of 
presents  safely  arranged  on  the  tables,  which  had 
been  carried  there  for  their  reception.  Elsie  and 
Norman  were  two  of  Pine  Lake's  most  popular 
young  people,  and  had  been  treated  to  as  generous 
an  array  of  gifts  as  had  surprised  Angus  and  me 
on  the  first  evening  of  our  visit.  Most  of  the  gifts 
were  useful  articles. 

When  we  had  finished  our  task,  we  found  every- 
body waiting  for  us  at  the  table,  and  soon  th?  meal 
was  in  full  progress. 
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I  was  glad  when  it  was  over,  and  the  great  bride's- 
cake  had  been  cut.  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Smith  and 
her  two  helpers,  Bessie  and  Jessie,  needed  Dell  and 
me  badly,  though  they  had  insisted  upon  our  sitting 
down  at  the  first  table. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  was  compelled,  to  his  re- 
gret, to  go  home  immediately  after  supper,  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  having  said 
good-bye  to  him  at  the  door  Dell  and  I  went  to 
work  with  the  others,  and  among  us  we  soon  had  the 
tables  ready  for  the  next  set  of  hungry  people. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  piled  up  the 
last  lot  of  dirty  dishes  in  the  wash-tub,  and  set  it 
under  a  table  to  wait  till  the  next  morning.  Some 
of  the  boys  took  the  long  table  to  pieces  and  carried 
the  planks  and  trestles  outside.  Then  the  plank- 
seats  were  ranged  round  the  walls,  the  floor  was 
hastily  swept,  and  the  woodshed  was  ready  for  fun. 

And  fun  we  had,  for  the  next  three  hours.  Even 
the  older  men  and  women  joined  in  the  jolly  games, 
and  we  kept  them  going  without  cessation  till  after 
midnight.  Then  the  shed  was  fitted  up  with  rows 
of  plank  seats,  and  when  everybody  was  seated  a 
lunch  was  served,  after  which  we  elected  a  chair- 
man, and  the  programme  began. 

In  the  crush  of  the  evening  we  had  managed  to 
introduce  Dell  to  most  of  the  young  people,  and 
she  had  speedily  made  for  herself  a  place  among 
them,  in  her  usual  free-and-easy  style.  She  became 
quite  a  favorite,  and  found  herself  in  great  demand, 
Mr.  Travell,  in  particular,  being  very  assiduous  in 
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his  attentions  and  barefaced  in  his  flattery ;  but  Dell 
would  not  listen  to  him. 

Then  did  Mr.  Travell  betake  himself  to  Jean,  and 
pour  a  few  compliments  into  her  unwilling  ear,  until 
Dell's  turn  in  the  game  was  over,  and  he  once  more 
made  his  way  to  her  side. 

"  See  here,  Brother  Travell,"  she  exclaimed,  at 
last,  laughing,  as  she  beheld  him  again,  "  I  can't  take 
any  more  sweet  things  to-night.  Give  your  surplus 
taffy  to  Daisy,  here.  She's  used  to  such  speeches 
from  her  own  good  man.  I'm  not,  and  neither  my 
brain  nor  my  stomach  can  stand  any  more." 

So  saying,  she  took  refuge  behind  father,  and 
peeping  over  his  shoulder  received  the  disappointed 
fellow's  assurance  that  she  was  heartless  with  a 
merry  grin^ace. 

7ather  had  been  in  Mr.  Mclvan's  charge  all  even- 
ing, and  had  become  acquainted  with  nearly  every 
person  present.  When  the  moment  arrived  for  the 
choice  of  a  chairman,  Mr.  Smith,  senior,  arose  and 
proposed  "  the  gentleman  they  had  all  been  so 
pleased  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  who  was 
just  the  sort  of  gentleman  they  had  all  expected  he 
would  be  from  knowin'  his  daughter.  He  had 
much  pleasure,  then,  in  proposing  Mr.  Murphy." 

There  were  a  dozen  seconders  in  a  moment,  and 
father  had  to  take  his  place  in  the  doorway  between 
the  house  and  the  woodshed,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  guests  were  assembled,  and  make  his  little  speech. 
Then,  amid  much  applause,  he  was  handed  the  pro- 
gramme, a  wholly  impromptu  arrangement,  and  the 
entertainment  began. 
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The  new  organ  had  been  carried  out,  and  placed 
near  the  doorway,  so  we  had  plenty  of  music,  in- 
st-umental  and  vocal,  and  also  a  goodly  number  of 
recitations.  Everyone  who  could  sing  or  recite, 
ever  so  little,  took  part,  and  everybody  enjoyed  it 
all  immensely.  Dell  sang  one  of  her  laughable  songs 
and  brought  down  the  house.  She  had  a  splendid 
soprano  voice,  and  that  night  she  sang  even  better 
than  usual.  Encores  were  so  pressing  and  so 
deafening  that  she  went  back,  but,  instead  of  another 
comic  selection,  she  sang  softly  and  tenderly  that 
old,  old  love-song,  "  Will  you  love  me  when  I'm 
old?" 

As  I  rose  from  the  organ  when  she  had  finished, 
I  noticed  Norman's  eloquent  look,  as  he  nodded  ever 
so  slightly  to  his  smiling  little  bride,  and,  smiling 
a  little  myself,  I  returned  to  my  seat — to  be  met 
with  a  surreptitious  hand-squeeze  from  my  own  hus- 
band, who,  I  think,  will  never  be  so  long  married 
as  to  forget  that  he  is  still  a  lover. 

Next  moment  he  had  to  go  forward  to  make  his 
impromptu  speech,  which  was  uproariously  ap- 
plauded. 

Then  father  smilingly  announced  that  "  Miss 
Murphy  "  was  to  be  called  upon  for  something,  and, 
amid  much  laughter,  I  arose.  Not  knowing  that  my 
name  was  there,  I  wa=  at  a  loss  to  ki  w  just  what 
was  expected  of  me  until  someone  called  out,  "  A 
song!    A  song!    Miss  Murphy!" 

Father  suggested  one  of  his  favorite  Irish  songs, 
and  being  encored — not  for  the  excellence  of  my 
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singing — but  because  my  audience  happened  to  like 
me,  I  sang,  at  Father  Mclvan's  request,  one  of  the 
old  Scotch  ballads  that  Scotchmen  love. 

The  programme  had  about  reached  its  close  when 
our  chairman,  looking  a  little  mystified,  announced 
a  "  Blue  Ribbon  Address." 

That  noble  Blue  Ribbon  Society  to  the  front 
again!  Two  of  its  members  were  married;  and 
though  every  other  individual  member  had  handed 
in  a  token  of  regard,  the  society,  as  a  whole,  had 
its  address  and  its  gift  to  oflFer.  So  the  bridal  pair 
had  to  stand  and  face  the  crowd,  while  a  girl  Blue 
Ribboner  read  a  very  friendly  and  appreciative  ad- 
dress, and  one  of  the  boys  presented  them  with  a 
very  fine  hanging-lamp. 

Then — to  his  anguish — Norman  had  to  reply. 
He  got  over  his  embarrassment  after  the  first  couple 
of  sentences,  though,  and  gave  us  a  very  entertain- 
ing little  speech.  When  he  had  been  duly  applauded, 
father  began  to  say  that  the  programme  had  come 
to  an  end,  with  the  exception  of  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  but  immediately  the  voice  of  a  young  man 
who  was  seated  on  the  cool  cooking-stove,  sang  out 
a  request  for  "  another  song  from  Miss  Franklin." 

A  round  of  cheers  ensued ;  then  a  steady  clapping 
of  hands  and  peremptory  cries  of  "  Platform !  Plat- 
form !"  So,  much  against  her  will,  Dell  had  to  sing 
again.    As  I  sat  down  to  the  organ  she  whispered : 

"  Play  '  Good-bye,  God  bless  you!'  " 

It  was  a  touching  little  farewell  song,  not  very 
widely  known,  and  she  sang  it  so  well  as  to  bring 
another  chorus  of  "  encores." 
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"God  be  with  you!"  she  whispered,  and  as  I 
struck  the  opening  chords,  she  stepped  forward  and 
hfted  her  hand,  with  a  hearty,  "  Everybody  sing," 
that  brought  the  folks  to  their  feet  in  a  moment, 
and  the  very  rafters  rang  with  the  hearty  good-will 
of  that  grand  song-prayer  that  seemed  to  find  its 
echo  in  every  heart. 

"  Till  we  meet  at  Jesus'  feet." 
Little  did  we  think  that  one  of  our  number  would 
mdeed  kneel  at  His  feet  and  behold  His  face  before 
the  dawn  of  the  morrow. 

"  God  Save  the  Queen  "  followed,  and  I  almost 
wished  the  dear  old  lady  could  have  heard  those 
Pme  Lake  people  singing,  with  such  whole-souled 
loyalty,  Britain's  daily  prayer. 

We  who  expected  to  start  for  Westfield  the  next 
afternoon  would  need  all  the  sleep  we  could  get  dur- 
mg  the  remaining  hours  of  darkness,  so  we  at  once 
began  to  prepare  for  leaving. 

As  Angus  helped  his  mother  into  the  buggy  at 
the  door,  I  thought  her  face  looked  somewhat 
drawn,  as  if  she  were  in  pain,  but  she  said  nothing. 
She  had  been  lying  down  most  of  the  night,  and  the 
drive  from  home  was  so  very  short  that  she  could 
scarcely  be  very  much  fatigued. 

Mr.  Mclvan  insisted  on  taking  father  home  in 
the  buggy  with  them,  so  that  t'it:\  was  only  Jean, 
Dell,  Angus,  and  I  to  walk  aero  s  the  fields  home, 
the  younger  ones  having  gone  shortly  after  supper. 
Dell  and  I  were  just  starting  for  the  bedroom  to 
don  our  wanner  dresses,  when  Peter  and  Mr. 
12 
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Travell  waylaid  us,  with  different  purposes  in  view, 
Peter  drew  me  aside,  and  while  he  a-hemmed  and 
hesitated,  I  heard  Mr.  Travell,  just  beside  me: 

"  May  I  have  the  extreme  pleasure  of  walking 
home  with  you,  Miss  Franklin?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Travell,"  answered  Dell, 
pleasantly.  "  I'm  not  going  home  until  to-morrow, 
and  I  much  prefer  some  other  means  of  getting 
there.     It's  too  far  to  walk." 

"  You  are  even  more  utterly  heartless  than  Mrs. 
Mclvan,"  he  began,  reproachfully;  and  Dell  hastily 
interrupted,  "  Don't,  Mr.  Travell,  I  beseech  of  you. 
I'm  not  worthy  of  so  much  flattery  and  attention." 

She  spoke  half-laughingly,  and  half  in  earnst,  and 
for  once  the  teacher  answered  without  any  of  the 
oily  flattery  in  his  tones,  and  with  an  earnest  look 
straight  into  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  very  straightforward,  Miss  Franklin. 
Compliments  seem  to  take  no  effect  on  you,  what- 
ever, no  matter  how  they  may  be  intended." 

" '  A  compliment  is  a  lie  and  a  half,'  according 
to  a  recent  authority,"  laughed  Dell,  drawing  a 
little  nearer  to  me  and  looking  a  trifle  uneasy. 

"  A  mistaken  authority,  I  assure  you,"  answered 
Mr.  Travell.  "  I  have  been  sincere  in  every  one  that 
I  have  uttered  in  your  presence.  Miss  Franklin." 

"  I  believe  you  say  the  same  sweet  little  nothings 
to  every  girl  you  meet,"  said  Dell,  bluntly,  in  re- 
turn, looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  the  teacher,  "  I  have 
said  no  '  sweet  little  nothings  '  to  you.  I  never  met 
a  young  lady  before  for  whom  I — " 
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^^  "  Excuse  me,"  said  DcII,  gently,  but  decidedly, 
you  should  not  speak  to  nic  like  that.  You  never 
met  me  until  this  evening,  and  it's  quite  unlikely 
that  you  will  ever  see  me  again.  I  intend  to  walk 
across  the  fields  to-night  with  Jean  and  my  sister 
and  her  husband.  That  would  only  take  you  out 
ot  your  way,  and  as  I  have  their  company  it  will 
not  be  needful  to  trouble  you.  Thank  you,  and- 
good-bye. 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke.  He  took  it 
and  just  as  Peter  began  his  little  speech  I  heard  a 
sentence  to  the  effect  that  "  this  meeting  should  not 
be  the  last  if — " 

"  IVe  gi'en  Jessie  my  offer,  an'  she's  ta'en  it  " 
said  Peter,  at  last,  with  an  effort.  "  Ye'll  need  tie 
coom  tae  Pine  Lake  till  anither  weddin'  afore  a 
tvval   month,  ticher." 

Dell  passed  me,  looking  flushed  and  annoyed, 
as  I  grasped  Peter's  hand  and  congratulated  him 
with  a  hearty  good-will:  ar  1  Jessie  appearing  at 
the  moment  to  bid  Peter  good-night,  T  caught  her 
in  my  arms  and  kissed  her  in  genuine  gladness. 
That  was  the  best  news  I  had  heard  since  I  came  to 
Pme  Lake. 
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I  WAS  jiist  preparing  for  bed  when  we  were 
aroused  by  a  hasty  knock  at  our  room  door,  and 
Dell's  voice,  exclaiming: 

"Daisy  Angus,  come,  quick!  Jean  sent  me  to 
call  you.    Mrs.  Mclvan  is  very  ill." 

In  an  instant  we  were  both  dressing.  When  we 
reached  the  bedroom  down  stairs  we  found  the  half- 
distracted  husband  with  his  arms  around  the  suf- 
ferer, holding  her  in  a  sitting  position,  while  Jean 
fanned  her.  Both  windows  were  wide  open.  Per- 
spiration rolled  from  her  face  in  great  drops  and 
she  seemed  struggling  in  agony  for  breath. 

"Go  for  the  doctor— quick,  Angus,"  exclaimed 
his  father  the  moment  we  appeared ;  but  the  mother 
shook  her  head  and  gasped: 

"  Norman." 

He  was  out  of  the  house  in  a  moment;  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  was  back  with  his  brother 
and  poor  little  frightened  Elsie,  all  out  of  breath 
with  her  rapid  run  across  the  fields. 

In  the  meantime,  father  had  come  downstairs. 
He  at  once  asked  if  any  one  had  gone  for  a  doctor. 
At  the  mention  of  the  word  the  sick  woman 
again  shook  her  head,  and  no  one  felt  like  starting 
on  the  twenty-five  mile  drive  for  the  nearest  phy- 
sician against  her  wish. 
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When  her  sons  came  in  and  stood  by  the  bedside 

she  smiled,  but  could  not  speak. 

The  terrible  struggle  for  breath  lasted  for  some 

httle  time  longer,  then  she  became  much  easier  and 

was  able  to  talk. 
'*  It  has  come  at  last,  father,"  she  said,  looking 

mto  his  face  with  a  smile.    *'  There's  no  use  going 

for  a  doctor.     He  can't  keep  death  away.     Where 
are  all  the  bairns?" 

I  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  upstairs  for  the 
younger  children.      I'oor   little    Bruce   was   hardly 
awake  when  I  carried  him  up  to  the  bed,  and  he 
opened  his  sleepy  eyes  and  stared  about  him  won- 
deringly.    The  two  girls,  with  wide-open,  frightened 
eyes,    came   in   a    moment    later.       Then,    looking 
around,  the  mother  saw  that  her  children  were  all 
present,  and  asked  them  to  kneel  around  her.   Angus 
caught  my  hand  and  drew  me,  with  little  Bruce  in 
my  arms,  down  beside  him.     Norman  knelt  with 
Elsie  sobbing  by  his  side,  and  the  others  gathered 
at  the  other  side  of  the  bed.    I'^ather  and  Dell  alone 
remained  standing,  thinking  that  she  had  asked  her 
children  to  kneel  for  her  last  blessing,  for  that  she 
was  dying  none  of  us  had  any  doubt.    She  motioned 
to  them  to  kneel  with  us,  and  then  asked  father  to 
pray. 

With  the  ever-present  memory  of  that  other 
triumphant  death-bed  in  his  mind,  he  thanked  and 
praised  Him  who  has  conquered  death  for  His  re- 
deemed ones,  and  who  alone  can  make  the  dark  val- 
ley radiant  with  heaven's  dawning  glory.    Then  he 
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asked  that  the  child  of  Gotl  who  was  even  now  en- 
tering the  waters  that  mortals  call  the  river  of  death, 
might  feel  only  the  warm  waves  of  the  waters  of 
eternal  life,  that  her  feet  might  find  solid  footing 
on  the  Rock  of  Ages  all  the  way  across,  and  that 
she  might  feel  beneath  her  every  moment  the  ever- 
lasting arms  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

Her  gentle  "  Amen,"  and  the  subdued  sobs  of 
her  children  were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  in  the 
room  for  a  few  moments.  Then,  laying  a  hand  on 
the  head  of  each  in  turn,  beginning  with  Jean,  she 
blessed  us. 

Surely  the  gratitude  she  expressed  to  God  for  her 
loving  and  faithful  elder  daughter  will  linger  with 
our  Jean  as  a  blessed  memory  all  through  life. 

Then  she  turned  to  Janet  and  Mary.  One  by 
one,  the  dying  hand  was  laid  on  each  head,  and  the 
failing,  faltering  voice  breathed  the  mother's  last 
prayer  and  blessing.  For  these  younger  girls  her 
heart  went  out  in  prayer  that  they  might  become 
pure  and  earnest  Christian  women. 

When  she  came  to  the  wayward  son  who  had 
caused  her  so  many  tears  and  prayers  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  he  sobl)ed  aloud,  and  she  patted  his  head 
gently,  as  she  said : 

"  God  bless  richly  and  grandly  my  prodigal  boy 
who  has  cotne  home  to  Thee.  Thou  knowest  what 
a  comfort  he  lias  been  to  me  this  year,  dear  Father. 
Bless  him,  as  my  heart  blesses  him  and  his  young 
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wife.     Then  they  shall  be  blessed  iiuleecl  in  their 
souls  and  in  all  their  ways." 

The  hand  rested  on  Elsie's  bowed  head  as  she 
ment  umed  her  natne.  Then  I  felt  a  quiver  go 
through  the  strcng  frame  ol  my  husband,  as  the 
mother  said  : 

"  Angus,  my  first  and  dearly-loved  boy,  may  the 
richest  blessings  the  Father  has  to  give  crown  your 
hfe  with  liappiness  and  usefulness.  GcmI  bless  you, 
my  son:  and  God  bless  your  wife.  May  you  both' 
dig  deeper  in  the  mines  of  priceless  riches,  and  find 
yourselves  filled  anew  each  day  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God." 

As  the  unsteady  hand  lay  for  a  moment  on  my 
head,  I  felt  that  with  its  touch  came  the  assurance 
of  the  blessings  she  asked  for  us. 

Then  she  touche.l  little  Bruce's  cheek;  and  the 
child,  dimly  realizing  that  something  was  taking 
place,  though  what,  he  could  not  understand,  crept 
up  on  the  bed  until  his  head  lay  against  her. 

Mamma,   what's   wrong?"'  he  asked,   with   his 
little  lip  quivering  pitifully. 

"  Mamma's  going  to  Jesus.  Brucie,"  she  answered, 
smoothing  his  tumbled  curls.  "  Be  a  good  boy  and 
love  Jesus  always.  Then  you'll  come  to  mamma 
some  day.  God  bless  my  baby  boy,"  she  added, 
with  the  first  tears  she  had  yet  shed  trickling  slowly 
down  her  cheeks. 

"Will  you  come  for  me  some  day,  mamma?" 
asked  the  child,  beginning  to  try. 
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"  Some  day,  my  pet,"  she  said,  gently.  Then, 
when  she  had  kissed  little  Bruce,  she  turned  her  head 
and  held  out  her  1  .and  to  father ;  and  as  he  clasped 
it  in  his  she  said,  with  a  rare,  sweet  smile: 

"  I'm  so  glad  I've  met  you.  I'll  tell  the  dear 
wife  when  I  meet  her  over  there.  I'll  know  her, 
even  if  I  didn't  meet  her  here.     Good-bye." 

Then  she  turned,  with  eyes  brimming  over,  to  her 
husband,  who  still  held  her  in  his  arms,  while  he 
vainly  strove  to  stifle  his  sobs. 

"  Good-bye,  darling,"  she  said,  as  he  held  her,  and 
gazed  into  her  eyes  as  if  he  would  hold  her  back 
from  the  hand  of  death  itself. 

"  God  has  given  us  a  long  and  happy  married 
life,  dear,"  she  went  on.  "  Let  us  thank  Him  for 
that.  Death  is  not  hard.  It's  all  brightness  and 
peace.     God  comfort  you,  love." 

She  lay  for  a  long  while  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  looking  into  his  face;  then,  as  her  breath 
began  to  come  shorter  and  shorter,  she  looked 
around,  and  in  one  gasping  sentence  asked  Dell  to 
sing,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

Never  in  her  life  before  had  my  sister  sung  so 
sweetly.  Surely  one  of  the  angels  who  hovered 
about  that  bed  must  have  lent  her  a  little  of  heaven's 
melody  for  the  time  being.  Her  grand,  pure  voice 
seemed  to  fill  the  room  and  lift  our  souls  nearer  and 
ever  nearer,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father. 

As  she  sang  the  last  stanza,  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
woman  were  raised,  as  though  she,  too,  like  my 
mother,  saw  something  that  we  could  not  see;  and 
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lier  lips  moved  as  though  repeating  with  tlie  singer 
the  words  of  the  hymn : 

"  And  when  on  joyful  wing, 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot, 

Upward  I  fly. 
Stili  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee." 

As  the  sweet  voice  ceased,  she  whispered  some- 
thiitg  that  none  of  us  could  hear  but  her  husband. 

"  She  wants  you  to  sing,  '  Safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus,'  "  he  said,  brokenly. 

Tenderly  and  triumphantly,  the  grand  cM  hymn 
arose,  that  has  been  the  stay  and  comfort  of  so 
many  dying  saints. 

"  Hark  !  'tis  the  voice  of  angels. 
Borne  in  a  song  to  me. 
Over  the  fields  of  glory. 
Over  the  jasper  sea." 

The  light  increased  on  the  face  of  the  dying  one. 
as  she  whispered  to  her  husband.  "  I  hear  them 
sweetheart."  ' 

"  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
Safe  from  corroding  care, 
Safe  from  the  world's  temptations. 
Sin  cannot  harm  me  there." 

Dell  omitted  the  last  half  of  that  stanza— because, 
as  she  said  afterwards,  she  didn't  believe  that  a 
woman  with  a  face  like  Mother  Mclvan's  ever  did 
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doubt  God — and  softly  sang  the  chorus.  While 
she  was  singing  the  last  verse  we  who  knelt,  watch- 
ing that  peaceful  face,  saw  the  smile  brighten  and 
grow  sweeter,  as  her  eyes  sought  the  face  of  her 
husband,  and  then  looked  upward,  again  and  again. 

•'  Jesus,  my  heart's  dear  refuge, 

Jesus,  who  died  for  me. 
Firm  on  the  Rock  of  Ages, 

Ever  my  trust  shall  be. 
Here  let  me  wait  with  patience. 

Wait  till  the  night  is  o'er. 
Wait  till  I  see  the  morning. 

Break  on  the  golden  shore. 

Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus " 

"  Jesus,"  said  the  voice  from  the  bed,  strong  and 
clear,  and  Dell  stopjied  singing ;  for,  with  that  Name 
on  her  tongue,  Mother  Mclvan  had  entered  upon 
the  life  eternal. 

A  little  bird  twittered  at  the  open  window,  and 
the  daylight  began  to  brighten,  making  the  lamp- 
light dim  and  uncertain.  In  a  double  sense  "  the 
night  was  o'er  " ;  but  the  light  that  dawned  on  us 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  morning  that  she 
beheld  "  on  the  golden  shore." 

I  lifted  the  sobbing  child  from  the  bed  and  tried 
to  quiet  him.^  Then  Dell  took  him  and  the  two 
younger  girls  out  of  the  room  (for  their  cries  of 
"mother"  were  heartrending),  and  putting  my 
arms  around  my  husband's  neck,  v/hispered  words 
of  love  and  comfort. 

A  moment  later  he  rose,  and  true  to  his  unselfish 
nature,  put  aside  his  own  grief  to  comfort  his  father 
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in  his  greater  sorrow.  With  gentle  words  he  per- 
suaded him  to  rehnquish  liis  clasp  of  the  dear  furin; 
and,  gently  laying  it  back  upon  the  i)ilK)w,  he  closed 
the  dim  eyes  and  drew  his  father  away  out  of  the 
room. 

Nothing  coultl  hush  the  passionate  grief  of  the 
boy,  who,  but  a  few  hours  since  had  been  the  proud 
and  happy  hero  of  the  wedding-feast.  lie  kept 
saying  between  his  great,  choking  sobs : 

"Oh,  it's  hard  for  us  all;  but  I'm  the  only  one 
of  the  lot  who  ever  cost  her  an  anxious  hour.  I 
helped  to  kill  her." 

At  length  Angus,  leaving  his  father  with  mine, 
out  in  the  cool,  fresh  air  of  the  morning,  came  back 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  bitter  sentence.  With 
tears  choking  his  utterance,  he  bent  over  his  brother, 
and  putting  an  arm  about  his  shoulders,  said  gently: 

"  You  know  she  had  that  he.irt  trouble  long  before 
you— gave  her  any  anxiety,  Norman.  You  know 
she  often  said  that  the  change  in  her  wayward  boy 
had  lengthened  her  days.  I  believe  it  did;  certainly 
it  has  cheered  her  and  helped  her  during  the  last 
months  of  her  life,  and  comforted  her  in  dying." 

Elsie,  the  bride  of  a  few  hours,  now  weeping  with 
her  husband,  coaxed  him  from  the  room.  Then 
Angus  went  and  lifted  Jean  from  the  floor,  where 
she  sat  with  her  head  buried  in  the  bed-clothes, 
heeding  nothing  that  we  could  say  to  her. 

"Jean,  you  mustn't,"  he  said,  firmly.  "If  ever 
you  needed  to  be  strong  and  brave,  the  time  is 
now.     Don't  give  way  l.ke  this.     Mother  wouldn't 
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have  believed  it  of  you,  Jeanie,  lass ;  now  when  we 
all  need  you  so  much." 

He  had  struck  the  right  chord ;  and,  with  one 
pitiful  look  at  the  calm  face  on  the  pillow,  she  took 
up  her  burden— choked  back  her  own  tears,  and 
went  with  him  to  helu  soothe  their  heart-broken 
father. 

And  I  was  alone  with  the  dead.  As  I  stood  look- 
ing down  upon  the  calmly  smiling  features,  through 
my  whole  being  again  and  yet  again  seemed  to  sound 
that  Name  of  all  names  most  sweet  and  powerful— 
the  name  of  our  Redeemer — "  Jesus." 

Three  times,  within  the  last  few  montJis,  had  I 
witnessed  the  departure  of  a  human  soul,  and  each 
had  gone  out  with  that  Name  on  its  lips,  as  the 
last  word  uttered  in  this  life,  and  the  first  in  the  life 
to  come.  Call  it  a  coincidence  if  you  will,  you  who 
neither  know  Him  nor  call  upon  Him.  But  it 
surely  goes  to  prove  that  in  life  present  and  eternal 
Jesus  is  the  "  all  and  in  all "  of  the  human  race,  for 
whom  He  gave  His  precious  life,  and  for  whom 
He  "  ever  intercedeth  at  His  Father's  throne." 

As  I  knelt  again  by  the  side  of  the  dead  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning,  my  heart  cried  out  in 
the  words  which  one  of  old  l:-ard,  sounding  from 
the  tongues  of  every  living  creature: 

"  '  Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and  power  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'  " 
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